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The Challenge Flung 


singe Republican leaders have defined their fight- 
ing ground for the next campaign. They have 
sent to press the first issue, the September issue, of 
a magazine called Prosperity, which is the official 
organ of the organization. The cover depicts a fac- 
tory, with a yellow sun rising behind in an orange 
sky, a ship and a railroad train in front, and an hon- 
est laborer in the immediate foreground. Here and 
there through the scene tall chimneys do not forget 
to smoke. 

First comes a declaration of principles, called “Our 
Aim.” The tariff receives the first kick. Nothing is 
said about the Currency Bill, at least in the incom- 
plete advance copy that lies upon our desk. “Justice 
and equity also demand the repeal of those infamous 
provisions of the Clayton Trust Bill, which place 
business at the mercy of anarchy and which practic- 
ally prohibit courts from extending protection by in- 
junction to property invested in business and men- 
aced by disorder and violence.” Italics ours. How 
does T. R. like this? 

The leading article is, as is quite right, by Judge 
Gary, head of the Steel Trust. But the collegiate 
world has its place. President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler has been more influential of late than Chancellor 
Day. He speaks, with subtle irony, of Congress as 
filled with a desire and an intention to legislate for 
the whole Cosmic system, instead, presumably, of the 
limited number for whom Mr. Hanna legislated, 
when, as Mr. Root says, business ran polities as it 
should be run. Mr. Butler has some more phrases. 
“The New Tyranny” is one, and “political barbarism 
tempered by rhetoric” is another. Why not nomi- 
nate Mr. Butler for President? Among the articles 
by politicians may be mentioned those by Senator 
Lodge and by Congres:man Moore, which go for the 
tariff, one in favor of the good old times, by Mr. 
Root, and one called “Baltimore errors refuted,” by 
a candidate for the Presidency whose boom is being 
carefully and_ skillfully handled, John Wingate 
Weeks. Ten cents a copy. Yearly subscription $1.00 
in advance. Probably the right people could get it 
for nothing. 


Tickets 


AX INGENIOUS friend suggests that a year hence 
four tickets will be combating furiously in the 
field, as follows: 
1—Woodrow Wilson and Willian Kent 
2-—-Theodore Roosevelt and William E. Borah 
3—W. J. Bryan and Wm. A. Sunday 





4—Boies Penrose and Reed Smoot 

5—William Randolph Hearst and Harry K. Thaw 

There are a number of observations to make on 
this subject, and we hereby append a few: 

1—William Kent would be perhaps the best candi- 
date the Democrats could have for vice-President, 
but we do not expect them to know it. His inde- 
pendence is a cause of nervousness, and they will 
have no conception of how many Progressive and 
Republican votes he would bring to the ticket. 

2—We think if Mr. Roosevelt runs at all it will be 
on the Republican ticket. This is by no means an 
impossibility, if the race looks hard. It will be hard 
unless unemployment is widespread. 

3—Mr. Bryan will not run. If he does Harper’s 
Weekly will have a hard time swallowing the words 
it has written about him. 

4—If the bosses prevail Penrose and Smoot will 
be the ticket in substance, whatever it may be in 
form. They will prevail if the outlook for Republi- 
can victory is good. 

5—The Ticket would draw a large vote, especially 
Harry Thaw. 


The Sadness Of It 


ACITUS said the lust of dominion inflames the 
heart more than any other passion. The sad- 
ness of it is not that Germany wished to dominate, 
but that she wished to do it by arms. She might have 
become still more dominant in peace than she has al- 
ready become, and the world would have bowed its 
head willingly to whatever of superiority she could 
bring to the modern race. The sadness of it is her 
belief that others could be over-awed by force; that 
England and France were degenerate and could be 
made subject; that the world would submit to the 
argument of cannon. It is her silliness about “bi- 
ology” that is so sad; the notion of a racial superior- 
ity in her that must be demonstrated by powder. It 
is the niebelungen cult revived and grotesquely ap- 
plied to a world that gloomily is compelled to crush 
at any cost the insane dream of compulsion by ma- 
chinery and surprise. It was said by Florus that 
Rome might grow to such size “as to be ruined by 
her own strength.” If Germany had succeeded in the 
effort to seize and strangle a napping world, she would 
at length, after struggles long and dark, have been 
ruined by her own strength. Thwarted, she will be 
the Germany we knew before she went insane. If 
she had crushed France, broken England, seized Bel- 
gium and Holland, she would presently have been 
ruined; and after what years of misery for others, 
what spiritual degeneration for herself! 
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The Eastland Disaster 


BOUT the murderous loss of so many children, 
women, and men, when the Eastland went down, 

we have not the heart to speak. Just now we wish 
merely to emphasize the fact that the owners of the 
St. Joseph Chicago Steamship Company, up to a 
short time before the disaster, were busy arguing for 
the repeal of the new Seaman’s act. They maintained 
that under that act the carrying capacity of the 
Eastland would be reduced from 2,570 to 1,552, and 
that the presence of more able seamen would cause 
wages to go up. They also gave interesting facts 
showing how extremely safe the boat was, especially 





that principles are dear to him, that no mob psy- 
chology can swing him from his moorings. Never 
from him, we fully believe, will the meaning of the 
Supreme Court of our country know any diminution. 


Simple-minded 


T# E HEROLD, published in German in New York, 

takes up Harper’s Weekly’s statement of the 
American war position and attacks it with character- 
istically simple-minded irony. It quotes, with fair- 
minded fulness, our views that the American govern- 
ment is enforcing neutral rights not selfishly but be- 
because it is for the benefit of humanity that such 
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of the United States unless she shall have a crew 75 
per cent of whom, in each department, are able to 
understand orders given by the officers of the vessel. 
To the ship-owning mind this is a very unreasonable 
provision. The Pacific Mail, therefore, instead of 
employing English-speaking sailors is trying to meet 
the provision by pumping a little English into their 
Chinese. Accepting the law and carrying out its 
spirit in good faith does not seem to occur to the 
principal money interests involved. 


Hughes 


R ROOSEVELT mentions Mr. Justice Hughes 

as the kind of Republican he would support. If 
we call attention to the well-known view of the 
Colonel of three years ago, that Hughes was “worse 
than Taft,” it is not to insist on the change of mind, 
but to celebrate the quiet man in Washington. Now 
and again apparently inspired statements have pur- 
ported to come from Mr. Hughes, that no member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States could, 
if he possessed any realization of his high function, 
submit to being made a candidate for another 
office. His “boom” has been checked only by the 
belief, strong among those who know the Justice, 





it. The Herold no doubt fully believes it has an- 
swered the American position. 


Mexico 


: en occupation of the Mexican part of Naco, on 

the Arizona border, by Carranza troops in vio- 
lation of the pledge of neutralization given by both 
sides to General Scott, may raise a rather serious 
question between the Carranza faction and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Protest was immed- 
iately made to the Secretary of State by the Villa 
agency in Washington and by our own War Depart- 
ment. Villa has isolated the army of Obregon in 
the Aguas Calientes region, where both food and 
water are scarce, and has sent a flying column south- 
ward to join with Zapata against Gonzales, who 
hastily evacuated Mexico City when his communi- 
cations both with Carranza and Obregon were cut. 
Villa has made it plain that if intervention by the 
United States becomes necessary he may be consid- 
ered an ally of this government in its efforts to pro- 
mote peace in Mexico. In the meantime the star- 
vation of the Mexican people is not so imminent as 
some correspondents have attempted to make out. A 
report of General Devol made to the Secretary of 
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War says, among other things, “Conditions are un- 
doubtedly most acute in sections of the country that 
are constantly being occupied and re-occupied by 
contending forces. This applies in great force to 
Mexico City and the surrounding country, to San 
Luis Potosi, the country in the vicinity of Saltillo, 
Monclova and Paredon.” But he adds, “At the pres- 
ent time there may not be any actual cases of star- 
vation in Mexico.” When we consider what a large 
country Mexico is, destitution in the regions de- 
scribed -by General Devol would not mean general 
starvation any more than the wasting of the valley 
of Virginia by Sheridan implied that destitution ex- 
tended from Maine to Louisiana in the territory east 
of the Mississippi. 


Benevolence 


HE Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 

in its resentment at the passage of the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Law, has declared that 10,000 
children in Pennsylvania between the ages of 14 and 
16 will be dismissed from employment rather than 
be allowed the eight hours of schooling a week which 
the new law provides. Heretofore the Association 
has posed as the benevolent friend of childhood, giv- 
ing work and wages and the opportunity for ad- 
vancement to children employed, and it has depre- 
cated any shortening of the hours of labor or raising 
of the age limit for working children on the ground 
of the injury to the child. The present threat, while 
revealing a rather bad spirit on the part of the Asso- 
ciation, need not be taken seriously. The Massachu- 


established by law. When investigation was made 
as to the number of children discharged because they 
were not allowed to work more than eight hours a 
day, the thousands mentioned in the press dwindled 
to a few score. 


Joseph A. Holmes 


i is death of Joseph A. Holmes, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, removes the chief 
authority in this country on both the material and 
human elements involved in the mine industry. Be- 
ginning with the study of geology, of which he was 
professor at the University of North Carolina, he 
was put in charge of the technological branch of the 
Geological Survey in the investigation of mine acci- 
dents, in 1907. He was instrumental in securing the 
creation by the Government of the Bureau of Mines. 
His character was shown when he refused to take 
sides against Pinchot in the Ballinger controversy, 
though the Geological Survey was under the Interior 
Department and its chief became a willing witness 
for Ballinger. It was feared by Dr. Holmes’ friends 
that he had sacrificed the position as chief of the 
bureau soon to be created. When the Bureau was 
organized, however, in 1910, Dr. Holmes seems to 
have been the only one thought of either by the 
mine owners or mine workers; and their representa- 
tions at the White House were so powerful fhat Pres- 
ident Taft gave him the appointment. He did a fine 
work in making the mining industry a less hazardous 
occupation, and it will be a difficult task to find a 
succeszor so well equipped for this life-saving bureau 
of the Federal Government. 








How Employers Feel 


wi ies outcome of the trouble in the Remington 

Works recalls a constant fact in employers’ psy- 
chology. Often what they object to most bitterly is 
not concessions but rather what they call interfering 
with their business. If they yield to the general out- . 
side pressure of opinion they do not feel nearly as 
badly as if a delegate marches into their office and 
makes demands. Of course the way to lessen the suc- 
cessful interference of the unions is to listen to the 
voice of the times, to meet trouble before it comes, 
to run a shop in which the men are better off than 
they are in other shops. A union cannot do much, and 
usually will not try to do much, with a firm that 
understands the situation, sees ahead, and moves be- 
fore it is compelled to move. 


Hope 


F THE great trilogy of virtues— 

But why virtues? Should they not rather be 
called powers, resources, than virtues, since the word 
has lost the idea of power that used to be its central 
meaning? However, of the great trilogy, Faith, Hope, 
and Humane and Loving Understanding, which one 
comes nearest to our hearts? The one without a 
name, awkwardly called charity, or loosely called 
love, is the greatest no doubt, from a moral point of 
view, as far as one can be greater where all are so 
inextricably related. And from the religious point of 
view, as far as it can be distinguished from the moral, 


| perhaps faith comes first. But what of hope? Is there 
setts textile manufacturers went through the same | 
process when the eight-hour day for children was | 


not a standpoint from which she speaks to. us most 
nearly? Yes—from the standpoint of the poet. As 
Young says: 


Hope of all possessions most befriends us here. 


What do you find in great poems about faith, or 
general affection for our fellow man, compared to 
what, beautiful and appealing, there is about hope? 
Next to love there is no emotion on which poets so 
much tend to dwell. To Shelley, for example, hope and 
vouth are the children of love. But statements about 
the preéminence of hope are everywhere: 


Our greatest good, and what we least can spare 
Is hope. 


And again: 


Cease, every Joy, to glimmer in my mind, 
But leave—oh! leave the light of Hope behind! 


Cowley speaks of it as the only universal cure of 
all man’s ills. From one of the magnificent speeches 
of Paradise Lost is this: 


What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 
If not, what resolution from despair. 


And that strength drawn from despair is like the 
shadow cast by hope. In the Roumanian folk song, 
in which He Who Had No Hope is the poet, his 
heart is gone, and he sings, without a heart to suffer 
what he sings. Hope is fertile even after she has left 
us. She brightens life while she is with us and, if we 
have learned all she can teach us, leaves us richer 
even when she has departed. Blind you may be, O 
Hope, but how filled with life and harmony is your 
soul; how grim without you would this world be! 
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Big 
Jews 
and 


Little 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


HE Belgians of all his- 
tory—that is what a 
prominent Jew the other 

day called his people. Per- 
secution had reduced their 
nunwers to about a million 
at the beginning of the 17th Century. For 1900 years 
they have had no home. They have been maltreated 
century after century, in country after country, with 
the approval of classes who are proud of their own 
enlightenment. Of course reasons are produced for this 
age-long persecution. Reasons are always produced for 
everything. All the traits of the Jew, good and bad, 
innate or caused by ostracism, are trotted out as justi- 
fication by the various people who have been engaged in 
kicking him. “He killed Christ” is the view expressed 
by the youthful Christian, who inherits a point of view 
from his lucid forbears and wishes an excuse for picking 
on another boy, especially if the oppression is made 
fashionable by being indulged in by a gang. That is 
the aspect most of us were familiar with in youth. 
When we grew up we may have learned very little more 
about the history of Christ, his forerunners and suc- 
cessors, than we knew before, but we found reasons 
more suited to our years. We accused the Jew of bad 
manners, of over-acquisitiveness, of commercial dishon- 
orableness, of ruining peasants wherever he went, of vul- 
garizing life and drama, of white slavery and prosti- 
tution. Some of us, in some countries, requiring even 
stronger meat, fed on ritual murders. And we conceived 
of a mighty political and commercial (especially bank- 
ing) conspiracy, with a vast information bureau, having 
its malign influence on every move upon the interna- 
tional board. If we stop to think how much chance 
there is of Prussia’s being fairly judged today at a Lon- 
don dinner-party, or of English traits being judicially 
weighed in Berlin, we shall scarcely be astonished at the 
portrait painted of the Jew by a world which has been 
busy torturing him for nearly 2000 years. 

Is there no reason for the persistence of this Jew- 
baiting? Most national pastimes are shorter-lived and 
less diffused. Frankly, there is a reason. The Jew has 
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declined a course that was open to him. If he had been 
more absorbable he might have been amalgamated and 
long ago lost from sight. His numbers being small in 
comparison he would have left no mark in the resultant 
mixture. He preferred racially to remain alive. He had 
developed a significant civilization centuries before your 
ancestors and mine emerged hairy from their forest 
lairs. Before this series is ended I shall discuss reasons 
for such persistence in a world that tends more and 
more toward uniformity. But the Jew did not need to 
reason about it. There was in him something persistent 
beyond reasoning. There was deep in his very being an 
objection to disappearance. If it be a crime to avoid 
suicide the Jew was guilty. 

Certainly it was not his choice to do his persisting 
scattered among hostile nations. He did not leave his 
home from love of change. He had not been a natural 
wanderer. He was chased away. Being chased he pre- 
ferred racial life to racial death, even at a fearsome 
cost. He has tried diverse ways of meeting the assaults 
prodigally showered upon him. The last few years have 
brought to the world’s attention a movement that seems 
likely to be an absolute solution; to keep alive the ideals 
of the Hebrew race, to eliminate the undesirable qual- 
ities developed by an everlasting defensive, to make the 
role of the Jew in Russia, Germany, France, America, a 
more gracious one; and‘ all by giving him a home. To 
that home he may go if he so desires. In that home at 
any rate the things he specifically stands for will be 
worked out. There will be the point of sight, the mean- 
ing, the culture of his race. Much will disappear, there- 
fore, that has been an artificial growth, a machinery for 
keeping alive under adverse circumstances what now 
may grow of its own inner force. 

Why was such a title chosen for this article? What 
is a big Jew and what is a little Jew? I chose the title 
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because I believe that in this amazing race (to me the 
most interesting except the Greeks that has lived upon 
the earth) the whole conception of what a big Jew is 
is changing. A big Jew has formerly been one who could 
get protection and favor out of the Christians; who 
could make dickers with them, based on the 
established attitude; and who gained this 
position of intermediary between Jew and 
Gentile through wealth, caution, tact, easily 
running into fear and subservience. This 
class of leaders become known as hofjuden 
or court-Jews. They are the ancestors in 
spirit, and often literally the ancestors, of 
the most conspicuous financial Jews of to- 
day. During the long period of practical 
slavery, up to the emancipations of the 
19th Century, there were in most parts of 
Europe one or two or three Jews 
in every community appointed 
by the ruling Gentile powers, to 
represent the whole Jewish pop- 
ulation. These court 
Jews were to make 
the rest do what they 
were told to do and 
in return they brought 
back to them certain 
privileges or mitiga- 
tions. It was a very 
central part of their 
job to crush out 
straight - forwardness 
and instill reliance on 
indirection and fawn- 
ing. The court Jew 
made among his own 
people the most of 
the fact that he had 
the ear of the brother 
of this potentate, or 
the secretary of that, 
and he put down any 
tendency of his fellow 
Jews to stand up 
straight. Even today, 
on the east side of 
New York, you can 
find the effect of this 
tradition in any polit- 
ical election. The lo- }\ ; 
cal leading Jew who [- 
knows a man who 
knows Candidate-for- 
the-Presidency Robinson, can go into his district, in a 
house to house canvass, and say to any voter: “Do you 
know Candidate-for-the-Presidency Smith?” 

eNO” 

“Do you know anybody who knows him?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, you see if he is elected the Jews will 
have no way of reaching him. But I know a man who 
knows Robinson.” 

That settles it. Nothing is said about it, in public 
speech or in newspapers, but that district gives a solid 
Jewish vote for Robinson. 

And that is merely the echo in far-away New York 
of the trust in slavish methods instilled through the 
centuries and reaching fullest organization in Frank- 
fort and other towns of Germany, but existing in Poland 
and even in Galicia, and in principle nearly everywhere. 
Naturally this intermediary, this court Jew, was never 
a radical. The very essence of his job was compromise. 








_ His successors, like himself, have stood inevitably with 


convention, established institutions, reaction, the busi- 
ness and political methods that go with the Tory view. 
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1. Dr. Henzl. 2. Going to the Synagogue 


When the emancipation of the Jews took place, begin- 
ning in France in 1793 and being completed with the 
English emancipation in 1859, this type of Jew lost the 
definite official nature of his position, but having more 
money, more standing with the outside world, he main- 
tained the upper hand in Jewish life every- 
where. He was the big man of his town 
or village. Leadership in charitable work, 
in the combinations of synagogues, the con- 
sistories, the alliances, fell like ripe apples 
into his hands. He continued the cringing 
tradition. His thought was of favor among 
the Gentiles. He made moral ghettos for 
his fellow-Jew. His watch-word was still 
“Hush!” The Jews were not to show 
frankly their interest in affairs, like all the 
world. They must try to keep their views 
and wishes out of the news- 
papers. Not that they had 
anything to hide, but merely 
that tradition had the mass in 
its grasp-and self-in- 
terest plus tradition 
held the leaders. It 
was the age-long pol- 
icy of nervousness! 
Back-stairs was the 
only method of ascent 
that was deemed safe. 

This acceptance of 
servile methods was a 
natural enough 
growth, at a_ time 
when the Jews had 
few even legal rights, 
and when the class 
system of Europe was 
so rigid. Its contin- 
uance, however, since 
the emancipation has 
been fruitful of noth- 
ing but evil. On sev- 
eral occasions the 
Jews might have ad- 
vanced toward real 
freedom if they had 
had a better method 
of going after their 


oy 2 ' rights. That the 
. ; -- 4 wrong method has 
paar” A been imposed upon 


them, and is not na- 
tive to their disposi- 
tions, almost anybody will agree who has spoken as often 
as I have in Cooper Union, New York, or Ford Hall, Bos- 
ton, or to other big mixed audiences, where nearly al- 
ways the most active and independent minds are to a 
surprisingly large degree among the Jews. It is not a 
servile race that takes the best books from the public 
libraries and gets the best marks in the public schools. It 
is a race that needs only the sense of freedom, relief from 
social combat, to contribute to our civilization far more 
than it is contributing, which is much even under deaden- 
ing circumstances. One brilliant Jew said the only time 
he was allowed to forget he was a Jew was when he was 
in Jerusalem. They are kept by circumstances in the 
same defensive, indirect mental condition that their 
grandfathers were in when they were negotiating for fa- 
vors with Metternick. The Jews who do most to keep up 
this tradition today are those who are from a conven- 
tional point of view the biggest. Those who are spirit- 
ually, actually the biggest want with all their hearts to 
shake it off. They know they can be most to the world 
if they are most frankly most completely themselves. 
Such, it seems to me, is the most extensive, most 
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fundamental reason in support of the movement of the 
spiritual Jews to reconstruct their nationality by re- 
constructing their home. The dream of a revived na- 
tionality has been in the minds of a large part of the 
Jewish people in different forms, always since their 
banishment, but Zionism as it exists today was first 
formulated by Theodor Herzl. He is dead, but the 
movement now making such headway is the movement 
as he was the first to preach it. It now means a definite 
home in Palestine, with practical self-government, based 
on a broad political philosophy, in which the old religious 
idea of a return to Zion has its place merely alongside 
of other ideals and traditions of the race. The central 
idea is one that can appeal alike to the most traditional 
mind and to the most modern. Behind this principle are 
many facts of terrible moment, as in the barbarous meth- 
ods in vogue in Russia, Poland, and even in Galicia, and 
something will be said about that side of the problem 


in the article on Jews and the War. In this country, 
also, there are rougher facts to deal with, as in the moral 
disintegration of the young Jews, especially in the New 
York slums where, as soon as they land in America, they 
come in touch with the most contagious vices, and with 
a scepticism that destroys the religious sanctions on 
which their morality has been traditionally founded. As 
in the world of general attributes of intellect and char- 
acter, so in these matters of simple morality what is 
needed is a background, a fine tradition to be proud of, 
a sense of identity with something big taught from the 
cradle. Man isa plant. One of his needs is roots. Sun- 
shine is needed also, and the circumstances that give soil 
and cause roots to be thrown out will happily bring 
the sun. I have been speaking thus far in rather general 
terms. Just how in detail does the movement known as 
Zionism express this enfranchising spirit, and promise to 
usher in the happy day? 


(Mr. Hapgood’s article next week will be called The Soul of Zionism.) 


Why Violence in Bayonne? 


AST Wednesday the strikers stood 
around the streets. There had 
been no fighting till then. 

Then the armed guards came in. They 
were not police, not deputies, but simply 
private individuals recruited by the com- 
pany in anticipation of trouble. But 
they did not stay on the company’s 
property. They marched the streets and 
dispersed the crowd, shoving the men 
along, and telling the women to go home. 

That started things. 

“We went up in the air,” one of the 
strikers told me. “They’d a right to 
stay on the company’s grounds. Why 
did they come right out in the town and 
club us off the sidewalks? They didn’t 
own the streets, did they?” Fist fights 
started, clubs rose and fell, stones flew, 
pistols were drawn, and the 44 calibre 
Winchesters of the mine guards barked 
while the crowd surged toward the com- 
pany’s gates. So much for the begin- 
ning of violence. 

Now for the cause of the strike. Con- 
trary to my preconceived idea, the Rock- 
efeller employees at Bayonne are not 
well treated. They are underpaid and 
live in greater poverty and squalor than 
even the workers of the fertilizer com- 
panies who struck last winter at Roose- 
velt. A school teacher who seemed to 
know what he was talking about said 
that from six to ten families often live 
in a two or three story frame house. 
Among the lower paid men it is a steady 
struggle against want. Here are some of 
the wage scales told me by strikers who 
gathered around us at the bullet-scarred 
shanty which is used for headquart- 
ers: 

Still cleaners average about $2.25 a 
day; Box Shop workers average 98 
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cents a day; Can Shop workers average 
about $1.10 a day; Yard Laborers aver- 
age about $1.75 a day; Pipe Fitters and 
Boilermakers $1.75 to $2.30 a day; Bar- 
rel Factory men average about $1.16 a 
day; Steel barrel factory men average 
about $1.75 a day; Case Makers $1.25 a 
day; Plugging up worm holes in barrels 
13 to 16 cents an hour. 

The Still cleaners went out first. That 
was last Friday. They asked a 15 per 
cent raise. Trouble had been brewing 
among them for a long time. The tem- 
perature of the stills they work in rarely 
gets below 175 degrees. The men told 
me they average at least 200 degrees. 
An investigator said that only the strong- 
est men, generally Poles, can do the work 
at all, and that the limit of a man’s 
working life is nine years. “They gen- 
erally break up long before that,” he 
said. 

Another grievance was what they 
called the new management. Under the 
old management, a list of names went in 
to headquarters three times a year of 
men recommended for increased pay. 
Since the new manager came, no such 
lists have gone in. Again, for the work 
of dumping the wax presses, Henessy, 
the new manager reduced the number 
of gangs from fourteen to ten. Thus 
about a quarter of the dumpers were 
laid off, and the men left on the job 
claimed the work was too hord. One of 
them told me that a man often worked 
168 hours in two weeks, with one twenty- 
four hour shift when the night shift is 
changed and becomes the day shift. 

These are some of the causes of the 
strike—there are others—which rose 
first to the strikers minds, as they 
talked; and then there was the feeling 


that the company, which they believed 
to be making big money just now, could 
especially well afford to raise wages to 
a living scale. 

A reporter said to me “I have never 
seen anything like it—the sheer grit of 
these men. Twice, practically unarmed, 
they charged the ten-foot stockade from 
behind which the guards were picking 
them off with Winchesters. About a 
hundred actually scaled it, swinging and 
pulling each other up, while the women 
and children cheered them. It was like 
one of those cavalry drills at Madison 
Square Garden. Only the difference was 
that a quarter of them were shot before 
they reached the ground on the other side. 
If the guards had shot better they’d 
have got all of them. Even the kids are 
in this strike. They gathered stones and 
sailed in with the men. A bunch of lit- 
tle chaps from ten to fifteen years old 
sneaked up to the fence and lighted a fire 
to burn it down. They wanted to make 
a hole for their fathers and big brothers 
to go through. I saw one youngster 
catch a loose police horse, crawl on its 
back and ride up to the stockade, swing- 
ing his cap and yelling while the men 
charged.” 

Of course, the strikers will be beaten. 
Unorganized, practically unarmed, with- 
out money, and divided by race and 
language, they are fighting a hopeles. 
battle against the Standard. Though it 


"may be proof that the mollycoddle peril 


is a pure myth, so far as labor is con- 
cerned, it is a pitiful waste of heroism 
and self sacrifice. But at least let us 
remember that to the same spirit that 
animates these poor people, we owe the 
most of what we have to be proud in 
America. 
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Why Workmen Drink 


NLIKE some other 

social evils, which 

are frequently easy 
of definition if not of 
solution, the booze evil in 
England is kaleidoscopic 
in its diffusion. Its effect 
on the British workman 
has been the theme of a 
sermon by every Cabinet 
minister; alsolute prohib- 
ition has been rejected as 
a remedy for every reason 
under the sun. 

Prohibition aside, I 
leave it to some Ameri- 
can sociologist to suggest 
a solution. I promise 
him to describe the main 
causes here, truthfully; and if Sam Lloyd 
or some eminent Puzzle King will help 
in sociology, I will assure him of a wit- 
taxer far more elusive than the “Fifteen 
puzzle.” 

Several main reasons contribute to the 
booze habit among the British work- 
man. These reasons are: the orderly 
mind, religion, trades-unions, bad archi- 
tecture, Puritanism, respect for author- 
ity, and the workman’s wife. Minor 
reasons are the climate, the food, non- 
vegetarianism, and boozing for boozing’s 
sake. 

Let us dismiss the minor reasons 
briefly: perhaps the puzzle-solver may 
see in them the elements of clues that 
escape me. A moderate man who takes 
two highballs at night in London can, 
does, and needs to drink at least twice 
as much with no more muddling effect 
in mist-swept Scotland or rainy Ireland. 
The constant salted bacon of the break- 
fast table, and the lack of fruit cause a 
necessity for further stomach stimulation 
that only alcohol can give; the proof is 
that the few English vegetarians are all 
teetotalers. Incidentally, most of them 
are Atheists; it is open to inference 
perhaps that a man who did not know 
the joys of beefsteak and Bass’ beer 
could hardly be expected to believe in a 
benign Creator. 


HE Englishman has an orderly mind. 

He loves definition. “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place;” “lit- 
tle boys should be seen and not heard,” 
and such-like proverbs are his daily 
portion at school. To him a priest is a 
Catholic, a parson is a Protestant; the 
rest of the black cloth are clergymen and 
preachers. Ceremonial, insignia, and 
uniform from the Palace of St. James’ 
down to the debt-collecting County 
Courts foster respect to outward forms 
and. authority. Not to have a definite 
place, not to have power bestowed upon 
you by competent authority inflicts up- 
on you degradation and contempt. Wise 
old William Booth knew that when he 
founded the Salvation Army—hence the 
uniform, hence the military titles. The 
temperance party in England possesses 
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The Main Causes 


no charter and no authority; it is a bit 
from here and bit from there, with 
neither priest nor parson leading. To 
the orderly, cataloguing, English mind 
fusion means confusion. The British 
workman is taught at school that he is 
a reasonable chap. Along comes this 
army of irregulars calling itself the tem- 
perance party, armed with no authority, 
led by nobody that matters, and calls 
him an unreasoning sot. Would you 
stand that sort of talk from nobody in 
particular knowing jolly well that you 
were the salt of the earth? If you were 
a Catholic would you let the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or Dr. John Clifford tell 
you what was good for your soul? And 
if you were a Baptist would you pay the 
slightest attention to what Father 
Vaughan says about it? Not likely. And 
even if you get these three prelates on 
one platform simultaneously, doesn’t 
Father Vaughan feel—if he doesn’t his 
followers do—that he thunders with the 
only real authority, via St. Augustine, 
the Pope, and St. Peter? And the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his followers 
are quite certain that he stands for the 
Church which was reformed of the awful 
pernicious abuses that had sapped it up 
to the reign of the eighth Henry. Be- 
sides, who in his English senses can work 
up an anti-something enthusiasm? It 
took England nine months to start any 
anti-German riots after war broke out. 
Blood attracts fire; movement creates 
movement; but there is no earthly rea- 
son why there should be enthusiasm for 
temperance any more than there should 
be for anti-Suffragism or anti-Salvation 
Army. The only policies, things, or per- 
sons in England which generate enthu- 
siasm are those which foster and pro- 
mote destruction, either of existing 
institutions—like the House of Lords— 
or forces of nature, such as do aero- 
planes, submarines, or Polar explorers. 
The British workman is a child in 
money matters; hence—like any child 
who has a penny to spend—he insists on 
getting value for his money. So, his 
whiskey must have a “bite” in it; the 
beer must have a kick in it. The lament 
of the Northern farmer over the cham- 


pagne provided at the 
Squire’s coming - of - age 
holds good, “I’ve drunk 
glasses of that there stuff 
and I hain’t no forrader 
yet.” Here comes the 
orderly mind again. Sugar 
is for sweetening things, 
tea is a beverage for 
meal-times, for ordinary 
thirst there is plenty of 
water. But saloon drinks 
are for the very definite 
purpose of creating an ef- 
fect. See Glasgow on a 
Saturday night. They 
have Sunday prohibition 
there; in consequence, 
drunkenness on Saturday 
is almost a religious observance. The last 
hour of drink-freedom is a competition 
not of thirst against capacity but of 
effect against the span of time. It is a 
revolt against the preaching of the Puri- 
tans. Ages ago, the Puritans taught the 
British to “shun the flowing bowl.” They 
harped so long and so loudly on this 
string that the people were driven to 
drink as an assertion of independence. 
Had the Puritans taught them that 
breathing through the nose, biting the 
finger nails, and cannibalism were vices, 
these would be far more common in Eng- 
land than they are. It is kindergarten 
philosophy that tells us that had the 
Tree of Knowledge not been specifically 
forbidden, the fruit would have remained 
untouched to this day. The British 
workman is a child in the mass. He 
will remain quite good so long as he is 
not told what is bad. 

As for the trades-unions, they are the 
worst feature of the workman’s life. For 
years, the man working on a lathe in the 
country parts has been prevented from 
earning more than thirty-eight shillings 
for a fifty-three hour’s week. It was 
the union leaders who taught their fol- 
lowers two alleged truths: that all men 
were equal, and that the laborer was 
worthy of his hire. All this meant the 
minimum wage for everybody, which im- 
plied that you must measure from the 
bottom up. The minimum wage of the 
mass of course resulted in the minimum 
output from the individual. One in- 
stance will suffice. Mr. J. A. Stewart, 
the American contractor who built the 
Westinghouse workshops and the Mid- 
land Grand Hotel, both at Manchester, 
caused a long, fierce strike in the brick- 
layer’s union by paying bricklayers on 
piece-work terms and not by time. Un- 
der the Stewart regime the bricklayers 
found that they were laying three times 
as many bricks per day as the union per- 
mitted. Piece-work and the premium 
system are forbidden by the trades- 
unions. There arrived the piping times 
of war, when every workman really 
worked his hardest. And then a curious 
fact revealed itself to the good work- 
man. 
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Temperance Reform 


He was full of money and he had 
nothing whatever to spend it on. An 
American workman in similar circum- 
stances would try to buy his dwelling. 
But when you are living in a house in a 
street of two hundred other houses all 
built exactly alike without the difference 
of so much as half a brick, and when 
for miles, from the coast of West Lan- 
cashire to East Yorkshire there are no 
houses but houses identical to yours, with 
no garden and no bathroom—two rooms 
below, and three above—it would be 
just as reasonable to buy this kind of 
house as to buy the freehold of one room 
in the Woolworth Building. The Ameri- 
can Workman would probably have 
bought a fine variety of new clothes for 
himself and his wife with the increase 
in his income. Not so the British work- 
man. ‘Trades-unionism has taught him 
for years to measure from the bottom. 
An Englishman of any class hates to 
appear conspicuous. A workman who 
threw off a suit of clothes before it was 
in positive rags would be suspected of 
being a “masher” or a “toff,” (swell, in 
other words) the most revolting epithet 
in the world, conveying, as it does, the 
implication of superiority from which his 
self-conscious, generous soul shrinks. The 
highest paid laborers in the country are 
the coalminers and the  shipbuilders’ 
rivetters. They can earn a pound a day. 
In order not to have too much money, 
they never work more than three days 
a week. Highly paid tailors positively 
will not work on Mondays. As for the 
workman’s wife, if she indulged in the 


worthy purchase of clean curtains 
for the windows it would procure 
for her a social ostracism that would 
make her life a lively burden in- 
stead of the tame existence it now 
is. Clean habits are as unusual in 
the working classes as are dirty 
habits in upper classes. British en- 
gineers rarely wear overalls; blouses 
in automobile factories are practic- 
ally unknown. Pennington, an 
American, who, fifteen years ago, 
started the Motor Manufacturing 
Company at Coventry, gave each 
workman on the day the works 
were opened a piece of soap and two 
suits of washable over- 
alls; derision came from 
the workmen. The most 
acute difference between 
the British workman 
and his American con- 
frere is the self-respect 
whose outward _ testi- 
mony is cleanliness. The 
workman’s wife in Eng- 
land is a monument of 
inefficiency; she gets a 
larger housekeeping al- 
lowance than her French 
sister, and does less with 
it in a country where everything is 
cheaper. 


T IS a perfectly truthful paradox, as 

you will see, that it is the good work- 
man who boozes; he alone has the 
money for boozing. His orderly mind 
takes him to the saloon for boozing; 
drunkenness in the home is extremely 
rare. The liquor shop is for the pur- 
pose of getting boozing drinks. What 
seems to be necessary is an education in 
extravagance. 

I offer one small suggestion. England 
is the most musical country in the world. 
The Roundheads, destroying the organs 
in the churches, threw England into a 
musical revolt and let loose a flood of 
melody that reached its high water 
mark with Purcell and his giant con- 
temporaries. It is probable that the 
true temperance reformer will be he who 
will cajole the British workman into buy- 
ing phonographs and other such useless 


rubbish that one finds advertised in 
American magazines. Photo-plays and 
playhouses may also help, and the mail- 
order fiends who have been flung out of 
the pages of the better class of Amer- 
ican journals will doubtless contribute 
to the well-being of the workman in 
England by selling him articles for which 
he has no earthly use. It is far better 
that he should squander his money so, 
than in the fusel oil which is called 
whiskey or the arsenic-laden beer, in- 
nocent as it is of hops or malt. Col- 
lapsible baths, and turkish bath-cabinets 
may be of some serious assistance for 
they will probably instil in the work- 





man’s body a feeling of bien-étre which 
is the first step towards the search after 
the well-being of the soul. The bad 
architecture of industrial England which 
fails to give the workman the bathrooms 
of which he stands in need is a cause of 
soul-misery far more powerful than 
might be imagined; but it has its limi- 
tations. And for that very reason I 
hope that no enlightened reader will 
fail to assess at its own value the gar- 
den-city nonsense of Port Sunlight and 
the Bourneville of the Cadbury cocoa 
workers. Because, when all is said and 
done, it is far better for the preservation 
of the British workman’s sanity and in- 
dependence of soul that he should be a 
wasteful boozer than that he should be 
dragooned into forming a cog in a huge 
producing machine, and forced to live in 
a compound which differs only from the 
Kaffir compounds of the South African 
diamond mines by reason of sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness. 


To a Pretty Girl 


MAIDEN whom the lads pursue, 
QO On whom their eyes are prone to feast, 
Heed this advice I give to you: 
Smile most on him who talks the least. 


Half love’s glib tongue ne’er fails the test. 


True love is but a stammerer. 


By WALTER GUY DOTY 


O maiden fair, when will you learn 
The love that can itself express 

Is but a shallow, tinkling burn, 
While silent love is fathomless? 


But counsels wise must pass unheard. 


That lad will still the maidens please 


A maid should know he loves her best 
Who loses speech at sight of her. 


Who never lacks the honeyed word, 
To whom “I love you” comes withe ease. 
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The Femininist’s Best Friend 


HO is the best friend of women’s 

freedom? It is not suffrage. For 

though with the passing of a few 
short years the civic recognition of wo- 
men’s right to be will come in every 
civilized land, the ballot is still in the 
hands of many women a “mere scrap of 
paper,” whose power she but dimly 
guesses. She must practice long before 
she can throw it with a sure aim straight 
into the box, that it may best serve her 
need. 

It is not education, for although wo- 
men need every bit of training they can 
persuade the community to give them, 
need it for the same reason that their 
brothers need it, since they are bread- 
winners now instead of ornaments, and 
although only by increased intelligence 
can they appreciate and use their power- 
ful ally, it is not even education that is 
their Best Friend. 

The most powerful agency in the slow 
interminable progress of women from 
the position of favorite domestic animal 
to that of autonomy and a free life is 
the genius of invention. If it were not 
for invention, women would undoubtedly 
still be the social and economic slaves 
that they were in the good old times so 
irrevocally past. To be sure this agency 
is an unconscious one concerned only 
with practical results and unaware of its 
tremendous effect upon the affairs of 
creatures never considered. It was not 
that men plotted to drive women from 
the spinning wheel which caused the 
perfection of the factory loom. Nor 
were typewriters created that pretty 
girls might leave home to pound their 
keys. The genius of invention simply 
went on creating things which civiliza- 


HOSE people whom an hostile fate 

has made both aesthetes and re- 

formers have among their aver- 
sions one which they proclaim with an 
enthusiasm so intense as to be almost in- 
fectious. They dislike passionately the 
harmless, unnecessary signboard when 
it has been so placed as to become a 
feature of the rural landscape. Wooden 
cows silhouetted against the sunset only 
irritate them by their gentle celebrations 
of malted milk; the friendliest invita- 
tion to enjoy a cigarette, a corset or a 
digestive tablet fills them with anger 
if it come from the face of a sea-shadow- 
ing cliff or from among the ancient hem- 
locks of a lofty mountain. 

There is, of course, a modicum of rea- 
son in their attitude. It is wrong to 
paint the lily at all; it is doubly wrong 
to paint “Wear Rainproof Socks” across 
its virgin petals. It is wrong to mar 
beauty; that is an axiom of all aesthe- 
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tion demanded and the revolution that 
resulted in a world waking to the use of 
those marvelous products was unsus- 
pected. . 

This mysterious flame burning in the 
minds of men made them inventors of 
wonderful devices; but it was not a new 
sense of chivalry that adapted them to 
women’s use. A man who firmly be- 
lieved in women’s sacred subordination 
went on in spite of himself forging the 
swords that were to strike off the chains 
of the hampered sex. It is curious to 
think how consistently a man might 
earnestly declaim that women’s work 
lay within her four walls even as he was 
completing a process that took that work 
away. The genius in man transcends his 
precedents and works counter to his 
prejudices, even his desires. In vain the 
head of the family might have urged 
upon his wife the usefulness of making 
soap when the factory close by turned 
out a million cakes a day more pure and 
lasting than her’s could ever be. 


Not man but man’s genius has be- 
friended women’s struggle for perfect 
freedom. Were electric lights invented 
that women might not have to learn 
from their grandmothers the weary pro- 
cess of candle making? Was the fireless 
cooker created to enable women to make 
speeches or play bridge of an afternoon 
without the fear of meeting the wrath 
of a supperless husband when at dusk 
she saunters home? A speculative ob- 
server rubbing a fascinated nose against 
a store window pane on the other side 
of which a washing-machine is churning 
linens in foaming suds might well enjoy 


Sign Boards 


By JOYCE KILMER 


tics and of all ethics. It would be wrong, 
for example, (although it would be high- 
ly amusing) to throw by means of a 
magic lantern great colored phrases 
against Niagara’s sheet of foam; it 
would be wrong to carve (as many earn- 
est readers of our magazines believe has 
been done) an insurance company’s ad- 
vertisement on the Rock of Gibraltar. 
“But the aesthete-reformer, in con- 
demning such monstrosities .as_ these, 
condemns merely an hypothesis. And 
since the hypothesis obviously is con- 
demnible, he starts a crusade against the 
innocent facts upon which the purely 
hypothetical evil is based. It is wrong 
to mar the snowy splendor of the Alps; 
therefore, he says, the Jersey meadows 
must not bear upon their damp bosom 
the jubilant banner of an effective safety- 
razor. The sylvan fastnesses of our con- 
tinent must be saved from the vandal; 
therefore, he says, you may not advertise 


ironic reflections. The placards adver- 
tising this domestic wonder read: 
“Mother says she can do the washing 
in one-half the time now.” “There is 
no wash-day for you to fear, Madam, if 
you use this peerless machine. The 
washing is done in a few minutes with 
practically no work” Thus a day’s hard 
labor is struck from the calendar of 
every house wife who buys the device, 
but it is the inexorable effect of the in- 
ventor’s genius and not the salesman’s 
gallantry that brings this increase of 
ease. Many a gay lady that safely and 
comfortably whisks about alone at night 
in her swift electric runabout, has cause 
to bless the mind that made her inde- 
pendent of a male escort. What a man 
thinks of her untramelled goings and 
comings in the car they make and sell 
her is of little weight. Invention is on 
her side. 

The Femininist can have her mind at 
rest untroubled with fears for the 
future. Her supine sisters may scorn 
her activities, but inevitably if uncon- 
sciously they plod forward in her flying 
foot-steps. They too put on ready made 
garments, and, appearing in them, they 
placidly start the electric percolator go- 
ing for breakfast, spread standard mar- 
malade on baker’s bread and eomplacent- 
ly call it done. After they have run the 
vacuum cleaner over the floors and have 
placed the dishes on the patent dryer, 
they may wonder how they will spend 
the remainder of the day. The men 
who annihilate the toil of these home 
makers may not tell them. But they 
will find out. Professional women and the 
genius of invention work in perfect 
harmony together. 


breakfast food on a boarding in the 
suburbs of Paterson. 

If the aesthete-reformers in question 
would examine the subject dispassion- 
ately they would see that there is really 
nothing in the sign-board as it stands 
today about which they may justly com- 
plain. Advertisers do not deliberately 
annoy the public; they would not be so 
foolish as to seek to attract people by 
spoiling what was beautiful. It must be 
remembered that a landscape may be 
rustic and yet not beautiful. 

The aesthete does not dislike, indeed 
he hails with enthusiasm, a worn stone 
bearing the dim inscription “18 Mil. To 
Ye Cittye of London.” Why then 
should he shudder when he sees a bright 
placard which shouts “18 Miles to the 
White Way Shoe Bazaar, Paterson’s 
Pride”? To my mind there is a vivacity 


“and a humanness about the second an- 


nouncement utterly lacking in the first. 
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The aesthete dotes upon the swinging 
boards which with crude paintings an- 
nounce the presence of British inns. If 
“The Purple Cow, by Geoffrey Pump. 
Entertainment for Man and Beast” de- 
lights his soul, why does he turn in angry 
sorrow from “Stop at the New Mam- 
moth Hotel when you are in Omaha— 
500 Rooms and Baths—$1.50 up—aAll 
Fireproof.” It is a cheerful invitation, 
and it should bring to jaded travellers 
through the track-pierced wastes a com- 
fortable sense of approaching welcome 
and companionship. 

There are many things which might 
be said in favor of urban sign boards, 
especially in favor of those elaborate 
arrangements in colored lights which 
make advertisements of table waters 
and dress fabrics as alluringly lovely as 
the electrical splendor of the first act of 
Dumas’ “Ariane et.Barbe Bleu.” But 
in the city the sign board is always some- 
thing superogatory; it may be decor- 
ative but it is not necessary. One does 
not need a six yard announcement of a 


Why the War Was not 


ELF deception is the most insidious 
obstacle to progress. For years in- 
dividuals, associations, nations had 

deceived themselves with the comfort- 
able delusion that they had reached the 
time when war between civilized nations 

‘was practically impossible. They put 
their faith in peace and arbitration trea- 
ties, the Hague Tribunal, peace societies, 
the international organization of society 
and commerce, declarations that nation- 
alism was only a word not a reality and 
that the brotherhood of man was the 
dominating force in the minds of men. 
But seven months of war have marked 
the passing of many fondly cherished 
theories and doctrines. 

Not the least of these was the blind- 
ing belief that the interrelations and in- 
terdependence of modern civilization 
made war between world powers impos- 
sible. To outward appearances the 
spirit of civilization and culture; the ex- 
altation of human life and possibilities of 
kLuman attainments were the dominating 
factors. In truth, those who stood for 
these ideals were not organized and the 
ideals proved a phantom. There were 
many who patiently and even enthu- 
siastically plodded through tedious, ex- 
acting experimentations to learn the 
causes of human ills and weakness, to 
find remedies and preventatives. They 
counted no toil too great if thereby life 
was conserved and made better. Life 
and opportunity for self-development 
were to them the purpose of all progress. 
But all the while powerful under-forces 
of great exploitation and ruthless force 
were surreptitiously and effectively plan- 
ning their own aggrandizement. They 
were planning to lay despoilers’ hands 
upon the wealth and progress of the 
world and waited a chance for a strangle- 
hold. When the time came the attack 
was direct and sure. 


beer’s merit when there are three 
saloons across the street; even the pla- 
cards of plays line almost uselessly the 
thoroughfares of a district in which the 
theatres are conspicuous. 

But in the country the sign boards 
are no luxuries but stern necessities. This 
the aesthete-reformers fail to see be- 
cause they lack a sense of the unfitness 
of things. It is their incongruity which 
gives to rustic sign boards the magic of 
romance. The deliberately, commercial 
announcement, firmly set in an innocent 
meadow or among the eternal hills has 
exactly the same charm as a buttercup in 
a city street or a grey wood-dove flut- 
tering among the stern eaves of an 
apartment house. 

What a benefaction to humanity these 
rural sign boards are! To the farmer 
they are (in addition to being a source 
of revenue a piquant suggestion of the 
wise and wealthy city. He loves and 
fears the city, as mankind always loves 
and fears the unknown. Once _ he 
thought that it was paved with gold. 





By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


These forces that continued to block 
the progress of men and democracy, in- 
clude the system of corruption practised 
by big business in its efforts to make na- 
tional and international politics serve 
purely private gain; secret diplomacy a 
twilight field that baffles democracy, mil- 
itarism that arouses and deepens na- 
tional prejudices and results in insane 
competitive armament; commercial and 
territorial aggrandizement, personal am- 
bitions of irresponsible rulers. 

These influences have eaten at the 
vitals of civilization. Because they were 
organized to control, they for a time 
have triumphed over the forces of hu- 
manity and progress. They have in- 
volved practically the whole world in a 
titanic death grapple. 


i THE twinkling of an eye, as it were, 

the whole course and purpose of the 
great nations of Europe were reversed, 
and the civilized world gasped with un- 
comprehending horror. Grim realiza- 
tions came when the wheels of industry 
stopped, and ships were interned in 
foreign harbors, great armies mobilized 
and the terrible carnage was in full 
swing. Lands were devastated, homes 
pillaged, men, women and children made 
the victims of brute violence and pas- 
sion, fields fertilized with human blood 
and sown with dead men. 

In the midst of these present horrors 
and the spectral shadows of the fearful 
consequences for the decades to come, 
why not examine the ideas that deluded 
the world and prevented the establish- 
ment of peace agencies upon more se- 
cure foundations? 

The movement for international peace 
had everywhere gained in power and in 
prestige. 

Though there were peace societies and 
organizations, yet these were powerless 


He must have thought so, otherwise how 
could he have accounted for the exis- 
tence of gold bricks? He is less cred- 
ulous now, but still the big signs down 
where the track cuts across the old 
pasture pleasantly thrill his fancy. 

And what would a railway journey be 
without these gay and civilizing remind- 
ers? They hide the shame of black and 
suicidal bogs with cherry hints of vau- 
deville beyond, they throw before the 
privacy of farm-houses a decent veil of 
cigarette advertisements. He who speeds 
vacationward from the city is glad of 
them, for they remind him that he is 
where factories and huge shops may 
come only in this pictured guise, thin 
painted ghosts of their noisy selves. He 
who gladly speeds back to domesticity 
and the ordered comforts of metropoli- 
tan life sees them as welcoming sen- 
eschals, glorious advance-posts of civ- 
ilization. They are the least commercial 
of all commercial things, they are as 
human and as delightful as explorers or 
valentines. 


Prevented 


to stay the terrific impact of the war 
forces of militarism. 

They had no power to do things. 
When the church and all political agen- 
cies had failed, all hope hung upon the 
European organizations of working peo- 
ple. 

Many of the organized workers of 
Europe were united in an international 


organization. They contended that the ° 


political and economic ties which united 
the workers of all nations were stronger 
than the ties that bound workers to 
their nations. The “International” of 
the working class declared for the uni- 
versal brotherhood of all the workers, the 
universal solidity of the working class, 
and opposition to militarism and war. 
It advocated a “general strike” as the 
means for preventing war. 

Even after the war began the work- 
ers’ organization did not cease its ef- 
forts to avert it. The final attempt took 
place at a meeting held within the coun- 
try where neutrality had been violated, 
within the sound of musketry. But the 
socialist international failed as did other 
organizations that had made less* con- 
fident pretensions. But because the 
workers too had builded upon unstable 
foundations, they failed and war was 
inevitable. 

With the passing of delusions upon 
which men have builded, comes the nec- 
essity of revising theories and methods. 
This European cataclysm has subjected 
theories and ideals to the test of steel 
and fire. It has brought out new values. 
It has demonstrated clearly that a sen- 
timent in favor of international peace 
is alone unable to maintain peace. It 
has proved that patriotism is a stronger 
tie than class interests—and so demon- 
strated a fallacy of socialist theory. On 
the other hand it reveals the power 


.which the organized workers have at- 
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tained through the organized labor 
movement. Let us consider briefly these 
three developments. 

The movement to promote interna- 
tional peace did not fail in the present 
crisis because its purposes and methods 
were wrong but because they were in- 
adequate. That work has so far pro- 
ceeded along the line of creating and 
stimulating public opinion. It has done 
little as yet in organizing the will of 
the people and establishing machinery 
through which it may operate. 


How desirable is international peace 

and how terrible and wasteful is inter- 
national war is proved with most appal- 
ling conclusiveness by the war that is 
now convulsing the world. But our ef- 
forts to maintain peace must be directed 
toward removing the causes of war. In- 
ternational peace will result only from 
international agencies for establishing 
justice, possessing power to enforce its 
decisions. 

Peace at any cost is advocated by only 
sentimentalists and neurotic dreamers. 
The best guarantee of peace to any self- 
respecting independent nation is the 
power of self-protection. No nation can 
afford to forego this power in the fur- 
therance of peace or any other cause. 
The methods necessary to assure rights 
and justice differ according to the de- 
velopment of agencies for maintaining in- 
ternational justice. The excuses and the 
causes of war will be removed with the 
establishment of international agencies 
for justice, just as the private armies and 
private wars disappeared before the or- 
ganization of the national state. 

The relations between nations is now 
a region of political chaos. When the 
political genius of the nations provides 
representative machinery for dealing 
with international relations, diplomacy 
will catch step with democratic ideal of 
freedom and justice. But any plan 
which purposes merely to deny nations 
the right to use force will fail. Force 
can not be eliminated, but it should be 
under the control of intelligent, respon- 
sible, democratically controlled agents 
of justice. Organized responsible force 
will make treaties something more than 
scraps of paper. International peace 
will follow international justice—not 
disarmament and proscription of war. 

There are in existence that which will 
be helpful in organizing these relations: 
the flexible customs called international 
law, the growing conviction that stand- 
ards of morality for private individuals 
apply also to relations between nations, 
and the Hague Tribunal. 

However, let no one be deluded into 
thinking that international political or- 
ganization will supplant the national 
state. The present war has proved that 
one of the strongest emotions in men is 
patriotism. Patriotism is a strong com- 
pelling foree—a primal instinct in the in- 
dividual. It was stronger than the 
fundamental tenet of socialism, stronger 
than ideals of international peace, 
stronger than religion, stronger than love 
of life and family. Its power was con- 
ceded by the efforts of controlling poli- 
ticians of every nation to prove that par- 
ticipation in the war was necessary in 
defense of the fatherland. 

The great majority of men fighting in 
the trenches and on the firing line, abhor 
the cruelty, the butchery, the wanton 


fall in their share. If they escape 


waste of war but they believe firmly they 
are fighting a national war. Even the 
members of the Socialist Party who have 
sanctioned participation in war, have at- 
tempted to square their actions with 
their repudiated creed by distinguishing 
between wars of aggression and of de- 
fense. The Socialists of each country 
offer ingenious proofs that theirs is a 
war of defense. This sophistry suggests 
how loath people are to acknowledge the 
explosion of an ideal and also is a 
demonstration of acute nationalism. 

The real significance attaching to the 
fact that the working people have be- 
come a potential factor in international 
relations can, be appreciated only by 
those who know the story of the laborer’s 
progress from slavery up to the rights of 
free men. In the last days before the 
beginning of war, despairing hope turned 
to the organized working men that they 
would stay the war that seemed in- 
evitable. 

The organizations of the working men 
were the last to sever the ties that bound 
them to their fellows in warring nations. 
But even the workers put patriotism 
above fraternalism. They are bearing 
the dead weight of the war’s burdens in 
the actual fighting and at home. Upon the 
workers and their families fall 
the heaviest hardships and the 
privations. But whatever there 
is of glory and adulation does not 


the perils, the accidents, the dis- 
eases of war, they will return to 
begin over again the struggle for 
existence. But the organiza- 
tions of the workers will be 
among the first to resume interna- 
tional relations and to 
renew their protests for 
justice, human welfare 
and democracy. 

From the organized 
discontent of the work- 
ing people have come 
many of the great move- 
ments for democracy— 
for opportunity and all. 
The movements have 

























come from them because they had some- 
thing to gain by democracy—they have 
been opposed by the aristocratic and the 
privileged classes because they had some- 
thing to lose in sharing exclusive power. 
The working people have infused the 
spirit of democracy into national poli- 
ties, social organization and industrial 
relations. They will infuse the same 
spirit into relations between nations. 
The workers better than all others 
realize that no one can make them free 
and that they themselves must achieve 
freedom. They know that international 
politics can be freed from the pernicious 
influences that have been manipulating 
them to serve personal interests only by 
the effective organized protests of those 
who have suffered from unscrupulous, 
treacherous diplomacy. When the peo- 
ple of the various nations demand the 
establishment of representative agencies 
authorized and competent to secure in- 
ternational justice, then international 
war will cease. Each nation must cope 
with the problems within its own boun- 
daries. The only compensation that can 
come from the great loss, carnage, de- 
vastation, sacrifice of human life in this 
greatest of all wars lies in the hope that 
somehow through it shall come about the 
democratization of the 
institutions that deal 
with the affairs of each 
nation and the agencies 
that deal with relations 
between nations. 
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At left from top to bottom: Convalescing on the ter- 
race of the “American Ambulance,’ Paris; Belgian 
refugees leaving for new homes in different parts of 
France; Oxen have replaced horses for military work. in 
Paris; Khaki girls and boy selling medals for the aid of 
the poor of Paris; Germans in Russian Poland making 
new trenches; a bomb-thrower used by the French; 
Italians in trenches awaiting attack. 
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A Little Learning 


“Methods in Primary Reading” was 
the subject of Estella Schroeder, and 
she did well. She plainly illustrated the 
difference between learning a child to 
read now, and that of years ago. Years 
ago the child was first learned the alpha- 
bet and now they begin with small words, 
and proved conclusively that the latter 
was the most rapid method to learn a 
chi'd to read. 

The Jefferson (Wis.) Banner. 





The High Cost of Washing 


A Fort Worth negro washerwoman 
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As He Was Born 
Mr. Bell was highly respected for his 


many virtuous qualities. He was never 
married. 


—The Corydon (N. H.) Times Recorder. 


To the Tune of the Anvil 


Frank Swisher will teach you the mod- 
ern dances for $5. Call at his black- 
smith shop. 

—Adv. in the Walnut Grove (Mo.) Bee. 


Unbiased 


Lelia Constance Featheringham, who 
is 47 years old and unmarried, always 





The Higher Criticism of Music 


A horse became so frightened at a 
band concert that it overcame its natural 
antipathies and jumped into an automo- 
bile. We ask the humane society why 
horses should be forced to attend band 
concerts against their wishes? 

—The Buffalo Express. 


The Editor’s Friend 


A jag developer tacked into our rose- 
wood and mahogany den yesterday and 
wanted to see the editor of the Alkali 
Eye; upon our informing him that the 
editor of the Eye was out he told us that 
he had known the editor for a great 
many years, then he tried 





was arrested for wearing 
diamond rings. It is true 
that it would be little out 


Hurrah! Vacation is here!! 


to touch us for four bits 
because he knew the edi- 





of the ordinary for a 
negro washerwoman to 
wear diamond rings, but 
white folks out in West 
Texas who have been hav- 
ing washing and ironing 
done will substantiate our 
statement when we de- 
clare that there is noth- 
ing to prevent some 
washerwomen from wear- 
ing diamonds, when an 
ordinary washing and 

ironing comes to $2.50. 
—The Ford County 
(Tex.) News. 


A Real Progressive 


The Headlight editor, 
personally, does not ob- 
ject to real good automo- 
biles running past his 
house at a hundred miles 
an hour, but when these 


fellows who drive 
“wrecks” shamble by at a 
reckless gait, throwing 


nuts and bolts and mon- 
key-wrenches through the 
window panes of_ his 
house, he objects seriously, indignantly 
and furiously. No man hankers to be 
killed with a back-date gun. 

—The Eagle Lake (Tex.) Headlight. 


Cannibalistic 


Wanted—A good girl for cooking. Ap- 
ply 223 Superior avenue. 
—aAdv. in the Dayton (O.) News. 


Ready for the Rush 


I will be on the corner at Rose’s drug- 
store, June 18 and 19, for the collec- 
tion of coal bills. Very respectfully, 

W. F. Bush. 
—Adv. in the Hinton (W. Va.) News. 
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tor of the Eye. He may 
have know our fine drink- 
in’ friend, but he didn’t 
know us. 

—The Houston (Tex.) 
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Let Out All Round 
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Charles Temple has 
been let out on his job at 
the salt plant; he was al- 
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ANA 


St. Joseph, 


says to a bride: “I hope you will be as 
happy as I have been.” 
—The Topeka (Kans.) Capital. 


Barefoot and Shoeless 


Two small, barefoot boys, hatless and 
shoeless, clad only in light cotton shirts 
and_ pants. 

—The Traverse City (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle. 


We Can’t Picnic Either 


At the picnic held in the grove on the 
school ground Friday the class met and 
with sad faces and subdued voices bid 
each other goodbye. 

—The Burr Oak (Mich.) Acorn. 
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so let out of Berlinger’s 
store last week, and the 
week before last he was 
let out from the Akron 

stock farm. 
—The Mercyville (Ia.) 
Banner. 


There is Something 
Behind This 





a 


Pavan’ Robert Brown wishes 
to state that the item in 
last week’s Observer re- 
garding his taking tea 
with Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Eliot was a mistake. Mr. 
Brown says he was on the island some 
time ago, looking after his farm, but 
that he has never taken tea with Henry 
Eliot. —The Messina (N. Y.) Observer. 


(Mo.) News-Press. 


Uneasy Rests the Head 


Many laughable squibbs Mrs. Beas- 
ley gave us showing if a man is the head 
woman is the neck, making a delightful 
afternoon.—The Jackson ( Mich.) Patriot. 


A Melancholic Observation 


We are glad that there are so many 
new rural phone subscribers, but—you 
can’t send watermelons by telephone. 

—The Columbus (8S. C.) Record. 
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Large Families and Child Labor 


e? O many children is as great a 
danger to family life as too few 
children,” said Mr. Owen Love- 
joy, General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. A secretary of 
this committee, working for the abolition 
of child labor, the improvement of the 
compulsory education laws, and the rais- 
ing of the standards of education in 


: backward states, Mr. Lovejoy has first- 


hand knowledge of the condition of chil- 
dren in every state in the Union. 

“How many are too many?” he was 
asked. 

“I should say any more than the 
mother can look after and the father 
earn a living for. There are always too 
many children in a family if they have 
to go to work before they get their 
growth and schooling. 

“It may be that some day the state 
will help support the children, but under 
present conditions, as soon as there are 


‘ too many children for the father to feed, 


some of them go to work in the mine or 


/ factory or store or mill near by. In 


doing this they not only injure their 
tender growing bodies, but indirectly 
they drag down the father’s wage. They 


‘4 go to work to help the family, but they 


really injure it. The wage tends to be- 


{ come an individual wage, the father re- 


atte, stale 





ceiving only enough for his personal 
maintenance, the mother working both 
at home and outside, and the children 
supporting themselves as soon as they 
can toddle into the cotton fields or hang 
onto the back of a delivery wagon. Thus 
the home is dissolved into constituent 
parts and the burden of the struggle for 
existence is laid on each. 

“The more that children work, the 
lower the father’s wages become; the 
lower the father’s wages become, the 
more the children must work. So we 
evolve the vicious circle. The home be- 
comes a mere rendevous for the nightly 
gathering of bodies numb with weariness 
and minds drunk with sleep. No fine 
spiritual relation can exist between pa- 
rents and children where the children 
are an economic asset to the parents. 
There are people who approve this state 
of affairs, but no one can who really 
cares for the welfare of children. 


“We fight this condition with Child 
Labor Laws. If the children stay out of 
industry, the fathers have more work 
and make more money in the end. But 
one of the strongest factors against get- 
ting laws passed or enforced after they 
are passed, is the families’ immediately 
need of the children’s pitiful earnings. If 


' there were fewer children in these fam- 


ilies, it would be possible to keep them 
in school and leave the mines and fac- 


| tories to the fathers. 
{ “It does not always follow that a man 


| 
| 





loves his children because he has a great 
any of them. In communities where 
is customary for children to go into 
‘fhe mills as soon as they can get their 
vworking papers, you will find many 
ildren working where there is no real 


f 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


need. We have even found men loafing 
because the children could keep the fam- 
ily. 

“Mr. Hine, our Staff Photographer, 
who is known throughout the country 
as the ‘Social Photographer,’ and who 
has portrayed more industrial conditions 
than any other man, recently reported 
a typical case in Georgia. A father said 
to him, ‘They are mighty strict at the 
mill here. Don’t take none under 
twelve, but if the child ain’t twelve you 
can go to the Ordinary and he'll fix you 
up with a certificate and they'll take the 
certificate at the mill.’ That sort of 
thing happens constantly where there 
are large working families. 

“There is another aspect to the mat- 
ter. Not only do these unfortunate 
children drag down the physique and 
mentality of the race, but they keep 
many children of more thoughtful pa- 
rents from being born at all. Just as 
long as there are many families that are 
too large, there will be other families 
that are too small. Yet these small fam- 
ilies are potentially the best families of 
all. 

“Serious-minded laboring people 
whose trades are being captured by child 
laborers are reluctant to bring offspring 
into a world which cannot promise a life 
of the simplest comforts in reward for 
hard labor. Here is the real danger of 
that ‘race suicide’ so vigorously con- 
demned by Ex-President Roosevelt and 
others; for while the man of virtue and 
strength is deterred from propagating 
his kind because of the jeopardy in which 
his children would stand, the vicious and 
the ignorant, the physically unfit and 
the discouraged are not deterred by any 
such consideration, but, regardless of 
consequences, continue to propagate 
their kind and swell the proportion of 
those who will be from birth to death 
a heavy liability against society. 

“We regard the family—one father, 
one mother, a group of children to be 
fed, clothed, and educated during the 
years that precede maturity—as the 
fundamental institution of our civiliza- 
tion and the glory, thus far, of all social 
evolution. One of the causes out of 
which the family grew has direct bear- 
ing upon this matter—that to which 
Professor Fisk called attention as his 
chief contribution to the evolutionary 
theory—the prolonged period of in- 
fancy. The evolutionary trend has been 
to prolong infancy and adolescence, and 
thus to launch upon society better in- 
dividuals. This is imposstble where the 
older children in a family are crowded 
out of the home into the workshop.” 


THE reports of the National Child 

Labor Committee show that a large 
number of the young workers come from 
families too large to be supported by the 
father. Mr. Hine notes in his reports 
the size of the families and the economic 
position of the father. In reading his 
schedules I found many such statements 
as: 


“They have a houseful of children and 
the sanitary conditions are terrible.” 

In the canneries of various states he 
found many families like one which ran: 
9 years, 8 years, 6 years, 3 years, 1 year 
—all but the yearling working in the can- 
nery, hours from 3 a. m. to 4 p.m. Yes, 
even the 3 year old helped a little. The 
father earned $6 a week. 

The Child Labor Committee is not 
directly interested in the size of families. 
It takes no stand on the question. Its 
work is with the legislatures and business 
concerns, but from its publications one 
picks up incidentally interesting bits on 
over-crowded homes. For instance, when 
a record notes children aged 17, 13, 11, 
6, and 5, one may shrewdly figure the 
infant mortality of that family from the 
gaps where children are missing, though 
the committee’s only interest in the case 
was that the 11 year old had been work- 
ing a year. 


The Child Labor Bulletin, November, 
1912, contains special articles on the 
Child Workers in New York Tenement 
Houses. Record after record shows a 
two-child income supporting a six-child 
family. A table giving the occupation 
of the father, his wages, and the number 
of children in investigated cases of child 
labor in nut-meat picking and dolls’ 
clothes making, shows families like: 
father earns $15 a week in a candy fac- 
tory and has six children between 15 and 
5; again, father earns $10 as a ragman 
and has six children between 15 and 6. 
These families are probably completed 
and are now enduring their worst time 
of undernourishment. If some of the 
children die from poverty the family 
circumstances will improve even before 
working age comes. But other families 
look forward to more children and even 
greater subdivision of income. A hod- 
carrier making $15 a week has three 
children between 11 and 1; a switchman 
earning $10.50 has five children between 
14 years and 7 months; a carpenter mak- 
ing $18 a week has eight children be- 
tween 17 and 1 year. 

Individual cases illustrate not only the 
evils of child labor, but incidentally, the 
burden those later children are to the 
older ones. In a family of four children 
where the father earned only $9 a week, 
the ten-year-old helped out the family 
income by snipping the threads from 
gross after gross of the dolls’ dresses her 
mother sewed. She wanted to read li- 
brary books. In desperation she snip- 
ped the dresses along with the threads. 
It availed her nothing. Mother only 
changed her to sewing buttons onto cor- 
set covers. In another family the chil- 
dren 12, 11, 6, and 5 years old spent 
their time after school pulling bastings 
from men’s coats, because their father 
could not support four children on his 
earnings. In still another family one 
child was in a laundry while the five un- 
der working age stuck bristles into brush 
backs, paid at the rate of one cent for 
150 bristles. I could go on indefinately 
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showing the correlation between large 
families and child labor. 

Some people believe that where God 
sends a child he sends also the means 
of feeding and clothing and educating it. 
Others think that the fathers of large 
families have performed a patriotic duty. 
Some say that the parents should have 
brought their sex life to an end after the 
birth of the second child and their chil- 
dren’s sufferings is a punishment for their 
weak self-indulgence. A few think that the 
state should help support the children. 
Many dismiss the matter with the sim- 
ple statement that the father ought to 
earn more money. Other people think 
that the parents should be encouraged to 
limit the number of their offspring not 
only by exhortation but also by infor- 
mation. The Child Labor Committee 
says nothing at all on the subject, but 
one can’t help inferring from their re- 
ports that large families are not al- 
ways the most beneficial to their mem- 
bers. 


N CONNECTION with Mr. Lovejoy’s 

statement that a high birth rate en- 
courages child labor, it is significant to 
find from the Galton Laboratories of 
the University of London, the statement 
that drastic child labor laws directly 
lower the birth rate. In “The Report on 
the English Birth Rate” from the Eu- 
genics Laboratory, Memoir XIX. Part 
1, England North of the Humber, Ethel 
M. Elderton, after touching on the in- 
fluence of the raised standard of decency 
and comfort, lays the responsibility of 
the change chiefly upon the lessened 
economic value of the child to its pa- 
rents. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
century no regulation of child labor ex- 


isted. The earliest parliamentary re- 
ports record incredible conditions;- tiny 
children were worked with inhuman 
severity, for unbelievable hours, and 
whipped when they faltered in their 
tasks. One father testifying before the 
commission how hard his little boy had 
to work, cried out, “When I see this 
thing, it seems to me my heart will 
break!” The Act of 1833 shut children 
under 8 years out of the mills and lim- 
ited the hours of the others to 12 a day. 
The Act of 1844 reduced the hours of 
children between 8 and 13 to 61% hours 
a day. Acts of later years raised the 
working age and guarded health with in- 
creased regulations until in 1906 no child 
under 11 was allowed in a mill and those 
between 11 and 14 were allowed to work 
half-time only. The regulations pro- 
tecting these little half-timers are so 
strict that they are undesirable em- 
ployees. 

Thanks to these ever-increasing re- 
strictions the number of working chil- 
dren had shrunk. In 1851 in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 23.4 per cent of all 
the children between 10 and 15 years 
old, were employed in the woolen and 
worsted mills. In 1901 this number had 
decreased to 7.7 per cent. The cotton 
mills of Lancashire show a_ similar 
though smaller fall. Children are no 
longer the wage-earners they were in the 
early years when machine spinning and 
weaving was first introduced. 


“Such (child labor) restriction made 
apparently no difference to the num- 
ber of children employed between 1851 
and 1871,” says Miss Elderton. “But 
between 1871 and 1901 the number of 
children employed largely diminished. 
Neo-Malthusiasm spread and the child 


ceased largely to be born, because it was 
no longer an ecomonic asset. .The 
Compulsory Education Act of 1876, The 
Factories and Workshops Act of 1878 
and the Bradlaugh-Besant Trial of 1877 
(concerning the lawfulness of publishing 
pamphlets on contraception) are not un- 
related movements; they are connected 
with the lowered economic value of the. 
child, and with the corresponding desire 
to do without it.” 

The relation which Miss Elderton 
traced between the higher ideals of pro- 
tection to childhood and the lowered 
birth rate is the more interesting because 
she is deeply, passionately alarmed at 
England’s falling birth rate. She be- 
lieves that it is a national calamity and 
may result in the nations downfall. 

Mr. Lovejoy does not regard the fall- 
ing birth rate as a wholly undesirable 
phenomenon. He says: 

“Children should be born when the 
parents are in good health, at intervals 
that will allow the mother to recover 
her strength, and only as many should 
be born as the parents can care for. There 
is no deeper sorrow than to know that 
a child has died for causes that might 
have been prevented if the parents had 
had more wisdom and foresight. The 
ideals of care and education which we 
have for our own children should be our 
ideals for all children. 

“T shall not consider it a calamity if 
the birth rate falls to a point where 
every child is so precious to the nation 
that not one will be allowed to work in 
a factory or workship or mine or store 
under the age of sixteen, and up to that 
time every one will have proper food and 
clothes and education. Our race-suicide 
danger is a danger, not of quantity, but 
of quality.” 


A Child on Shipboard 


ITTLE Jane was five years old. Her 
L success was entirely the success of 

one who knew exactly where she was 
going. She knew both the direction and 
the goal. To a shipload of aimless per- 
sons, with no skill in leisure, it was sat- 
isfying to be led by one who had a series 
of things to be done. She visited the 
anchors at bow, and the line that hung 
overboard with its whirling circle that 
measured speed and distance. She liked 
to climb stairs between decks. She 
wished to pass certain steamer chairs 
because the occupants looked queerly. 
She had the set face of a stoic, and rarely 
gave greeting. Mere sociability seemed 
to her a waste of time, and she cared 
little for individuals. But if a man or 
woman was willing to tramp with her 
to the thirty or forty points of interest 
which she reviewed each day, she per- 
mitted the companionship. In fact she 
was glad of it, for she realized her legs 
were still short and that a strong will 
was not sufficient to overcome her handi- 
cap of childhood. 

Next to the captain, she was the most 
definite person aboard. The sailors ad- 
mired her, because she climbed boldly, 
and with a purpose. She was indifferent 
to her success. She had been quite as 


happy on the first two days when no one 
had noticed her. 


Now her will had 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


burned its way into the consciousness of 
a couple of hvudred persons, but it did 
not matter to her. She would have gone 
on making her rounds, checking off the 
boat’s progress, eyeing the invalids, 
climbing posts and stairs, if she had con- 
tinued unattended. At the captain’s 
dinner, she was voted the most popular 
child on the ship’s list, but her attitude 
was unchanged. 

In the beginning she had been snub- 
bed by a couple of high life children. 
Now these two followed in her train, 
and received such attention as she did 
not require. But it made no difference 
to Jane. She permitted them to come 
with her, if they were going her way. 
But their snobbishness had not pained 
her. They were powerless to prevent her 
fulfilling her desires. Their fickle will, 
which was mainly self-will, was impotent 
against her steady will, which was an in- 
strument for carrying out her ideas with- 
out petulance and without hindrance. 
She never cried. Her emotions were not 
in evidence. Her whole life was sim- 
plified to a few acts resolutely carried 
out. 

The only manifestation of a suffering 
humanity in her was the morning she 
wore a pasteboard placard written upon 
in black ink with a firm adult hand. It 
said: 


“Kind friends, do not give me candy, 
fruit, etc. I was ill all last night.” 

And you would not have guessed it. 
Her face was as stern and firm as in the 
halcyon days before her over-indulgence. 
She was one of those rare persons who 
can fall, and in falling receive only a 
slight check, which is not even a set- 
back. 

She had solved the mother problem, 
which to so many girl children is a bar- 
rier to fulfillment of their nature. She 
did it, by freeing her mother. She left 
her reading or talking with the second 
mate, and did not trouble her for hours 
at a time. This might seem a severe 
treatment, with even a slight reflection 
of criticism in it. But actually it did 
not work out so. For Jane’s unques- 
tioned social supremacy shed back on 
her mother a considerable luster, and 
passengers took the pains to make the 
acquaintance of the parent of so suc- 
cessful a person. Indeed, largely 
through her own social position, she en- 
abled her mother to receive a majority 
vote at the deck dance, for the most 
meritorious costume. She was known 
as “Jane’s mother,” and the title and, 
the emoluments that went with it suf- 


m7 


ficed to give the older woman a thor-’ ' 


oughly enjoyable voyage, with officers 
very kind. , 
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HERE are the baseball fans of 
W yesteryear? is the question that 
has been asked again and again 
this season, a’ question generally an- 
swered by men who have been writing 
about professional baseball practically 
all their lives, and who have failed in 
their answers to go beyond their inside 
knowledge of the professional game it- 
self. There are many “interior” reasons 
for the falling off in volume of attend- 
ance and interest alf over the country, 
but the big “exterior” reason alone is 
enough, I think, to pro- 
vide the answer. This 
exterior reason is the sim- 
ple one that the genera- 
tion of spectators is pass- 
ing, while the generation 
of players of every sort 
of game is just now com- 
ing into its own. The 
fans of yesteryear for the 
most part are still within 
the gates, but there is no 
new crop to supply the 
growing gaps in the 
ranks. This is no reflec- 
tion, naturally, on base- 
ball itself as a 
game, which is 
being played per- 
haps more wide- 
ly than ever be- 
fore. 

One need go 
no further than 
Newark, N. J., 
for an example 
of the order of 
things. Profes- 
sional _ baseball 
has been a fail- 
ure in Newark. 
The attendance, 
even on Satur- 
days and_holi- 
days, has been 
well down in 
the hundreds. 
There is a race- 
track where trot- 
ting events are held at Weequahic Park, 
and inside this ellipse of half a mile are 
crowded all the tennis courts possible— 
free tennis courts. On the “big” baseball 
days these courts are crowded, with hun- 
dreds of players waiting their turn. It 
is the Essex County public park system 
that has dealt the hardest blow to pro- 
fessional baseball. But this is not all 
of the Newark situation. There are two 
playground leagues in which boys play 
organized amateur baseball, and on 
every Saturday at least half a dozen 
league games are in full swing, played 
by youngsters whose fathers at the same 
age were peering through knotholes at 
the professional ball fields, and learning 
the professional “dope” by heart. Obvi- 
ously, these fathers now prefer to watch 
their sons play the national game. There 
is also a nine-hole golf course which is 
jammed practically all the time, and 


A Generation That Plays the Game 


By HERBERT REED 


there are two lakes and a canal which 
are crowded with canoeists throughout 
the summer, with regattas every Satur- 
day. 

This Newark situation is the epitome of 
the sporting situation of the nation. 

Thirty years, more or less, ago the 
youngster’s sports were held in the back 
lots or in the streets. These sports were 
unorganized, ununiformed, and so lack- 
ing in the outward pomp, display, and a 
certain dignity so dear to the heart of 
the small boy. The boy of that period 








But municipalities took them in hand and implanted the “play impulse.” 


graduated from the back lot to the office 
grind equipped with a working knowl- 
edge of only one sport. He had not the 
facilities of today that tend to broaden 
the sporting horizon, and he grew to 
man’s estate hungering for a chance to 
express his loyalty to some organization 
engaged in sport. When by dint of hard 
work he had earned a little leisure he 
found his only expression in the ready- 
made professional baseball teams. He 
knew the game, and loved it, and he 
knew no other game whatever. What 
more natural than that this pent-up 
loyalty should be delivered over to the 
professional baseball team representing 
his city no matter how cosmopolitan the 
make-up of that team. Here, then, is 
your faithful baseball fan of today, even 
his ranks somewhat depleted by the op- 
portunities for golf and tennis on public 
courts in many cities in many states. 


But municipalities took in hand the 
sons of these men and by means of public 
playgrounds under competent super- 
vision, teaching and encouraging in an 
organized way practically all branches 
of sport, implanted in them what Dean 
Briggs of Harvard. and others have so 
aptly called the “play impulse.” It is 
this generation—the present generation— 
that is constantly besieging the cities of 
this land, from coast to coast, for more 
room. It is this generation that swamps 
the park departments for golf and ten- 

nis permits, and for more 
* courts and more courses. 

It is not a generation 
of spectators, but a 
healthy, well-coached gen- 
eration of players. 

It would be possible to 
pile statistics as high as 
Cheops to prove this 
thing. But statistics are 
unnecessary when all the 
average man has to do 
is to look about him. If 
there is any game of the 
Anglo-Saxon brand from 
cricket to lawn bowls— 


that has not 
gained a_ foot- 
hold in Van 


Cortlandt Park, 
New York, Pros- 
pect Park, 
Brooklyn, and 
most of the 
parks in and 
around Chicago, 
Detroit, St. 
Louis and Cal- 
ifornia, to men- 
tion no more, I 
do not know 
> what it is. The 
‘1 whole matter 
| has been = sys- 
tematized, _ be- 
ginning with the 
public play- 
ground where 
general exercises 
and group games have been installed and 
going on up through the Public Schools 
Athletic League, the High Schools, 
through the colleges, and so on after 
graduation to the public parks. 
Professional baseball attendance has 
been steadily falling off, and no amount 
of figures, real or padded, can prove 
otherwise, and for the reason given 
above. “How then,” queries the old- 
timer, “do you account for an attend- 
ance of something like 77,000 at the Har- 
vard-Yale football game last fall? Sure- 
ly these were spectators.” The Harvard- 
Yale game comes once a year. It is a 


stated event rich in history, played by 
the pick of the football players of the 
two colleges to establish the supremacy 
of the year of one over the other. In 
the stands on that day are thousands 
who are perhaps spending their one day 
of the year as spectators. 


The rest of 
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the time they are playing tennis or golf, 
or are perhaps shooting at the traps. The 
attendance at these stated events be- 
tween the colleges, built on a healthy 
loyalty, have nothing in common with a 
professional baseball crowd. But fur- 
ther, any event, amateur or professional, 
that settles either an old rivalry for the 
year of a United States or World’s 
Championship, will never fail of its 
great crowd, for the reason that it is the 
nature of the American to acclaim a vic- 
tor or a champion. These things have 
nothing to do with the spread of the 
Play Idea. 

This same Play Idea accounts for the 
growth of Intramural athletics in the 
colleges, and for the constant cry for 
more room for informal contests of 
whatsoever a nature. The present gen- 
eration was caught young and has never 
drifted away from its early teaching. 

When the Play Idea stormed Ameri- 
can college football the last rampart was 
captured. Football has been in the past 
the closest corporation of the lot, a se- 
lection of the fittest perhaps the most 
ruthless to be found in any amateur 


sport. Yet today, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton are broadening football past 
all belief of the old-time graduate. Only 
this year Princeton stands committed to 
the idea that any man who wants to 
play football at Princeton shall have his 
opportunity to do so, not until such 
moment as he is dropped from the Var- 
sity of the Freshman squad, but through- 
out the season. A place will be found 
for him among his peers at the game and 
he will get plenty of opportunity to play 
football throughout the fall season. The 
same idea is in process of development 
at Yale and Harvard. At Cambridge, 
under the new system, practically the 
entire Freshman class will be provided 
for throughout the season, and encour- 
aged to keep up the game through the 
whole college course, while at Yale the 
same thing is being undertaken in a way 
differing only in detail. I mention only 
these three institutions because they 
are the most conspicuous. 

As a valuable by-product of the Play 
Idea we have achieved the League Idea, 
something the small boy of a former gen- 
eration sadly needed. A boy’s games of 


today are regularly organized so far as 
the competitive side is concerned, so that 
the youngster may finish his season with 
a ranking of one sort or another made on 
the basis of comparison with the year’s 
work of another youngster or group of 
youngsters. And that takes care of an- 
other American principle, the principle 
of healthy competition. 

The play system of this age also pro- 
duces its share of champions, since cham- 
pions we must have. It is necessary to 
point only to the tennis players of the 
Pacific Coast who were early imbued 
with the Play Idea on the free courts of 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, and 
for whom a junior organization was pro- 
vided before they were out of knicker- 
bockers. The junior tournament plan is 
making steady progress in the East at 
this writing. 

One-ol’-Cat and Duck on the Rock, 
followed years afterward by a seat in the 
grandstand or bleachers at a professional 
baseball game served their purpose in 
their day and generation, but they are 
rapidly receding toward the limbo of 
forgotten things. 


The Understudy 


REDITON, the film producer, 
C pulled his moustache thoughtfully. 
He was a humane man, and the 
wreck of an actor who stood before him, 
hollow-eyed and blue-chinned, wanted a 
job badly. The rub was that Crediton 
hadn’t one to give him. His “crowd” 
was made up, his minor people and his 
“leads” engaged for a whole series of 
plays that would run into months. 

He knew Gibus’ story, and felt sorry 
for him; for Gibus’ career illustrated one 
of the most dreaded of theatrical super- 
stitions: he was a Jonah. 

“Sorry, laddie,” Crediton said, “I’m 
absolutely full up. Otherwise I’d make 
room for you, sure. Up against it, 
aren’t you? Try Medman lower down 
the street. He’s got a big stunt on just 
now—The Overflowing of Jordan,’ or 
something like that, and wants a hundred 
supers for the drowning business.” 

“I’ve just come from there,” said 
Gibus wearily. “Over a thousand applied 
for the job. I’ve been out of one for 
seven months. Can’t you find me some- 
thing?” 

There was despair in his voice—de- 
spair and something not far removed 
from starvation—a heart-shaking sound 
from the lips of a human being. 

C¥editon referred to his book of en- 
gagements. 

“See for yourself,” he said. “There’s 
nothing I can give you. Everything’s 
arranged for except the lead in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ ” 

“Shylock?” quavered Gibus. 

“H’m. And for that I ought to have 
an experienced Shakespearian actor.” 

Gibus put out his hand with a gesture 
of supplication. 

“Let me play it, Mr. Crediton. Make 
me your debtor for what’s left of a 
ruined life. I know the part backwards. 


I know how it ought to be played—no 
man better. Last time the Master was 
on tour I understudied him.” 

“So you understudied Sir Henry,” said 
Crediton ruminatively. 

“Yes; and I carry the old agreement 
about with me,” Gibus answered with 
pride. “I shouldn’t expect my statement 
to be believed unless I did. Here it is.” 


((REDITON ran his eyes over it. It was 
genuine enough, and it bore the dead 
tragedian’s own signature, not that of 
his manager. Gibus could have sold the 
document for a week’s keep on the 
strength of it had he wished to. 

“Well, of course that alters matters 
a bit,” said Crediton. “Jut run through 
some of the business now, will you? Be- 
gin anywhere you like.” 

Gibus was only too ready. With pa- 
thetic alacrity he plunged into Shylock’s 
tirade against Antonio in Scene III of 
the immortal play. He was word per- 
fect—though word perfection is unnec- 
essary in the cinema actor. But his 
gestures were poor, undramatic, and, 
curiously enough, utterly unlike those of 
the illustrious actor he had understudied 
in the part. 

Like a great many people in this 
world who have had the advantage of 
valuable example, he had learnt noth- 
ing. 

Crediton turned the matter over 
hastily in his mind. For a cinema pro- 
duction, Shylock, as a character, did not 
rank so importantly as in the spoken 
drama. He would have liked to have 
given the part to a better actor, but he 
could let Gibus have it without actually 
spoiling the production. 

“All right,” he said. “Ill give you a 
contract. Three quid a week starting 
from now. Are you on?” 


By The COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 


Gibus wrung his hand. Tears of grati- 
tude stood in his eyes. He thanked 
Crediton brokenly. Crediton brushed 
his thanks aside brusquely. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said gruffly. 
“It’s all in the way of business. Re- 
hearse at eleven sharp tomorrow. Here, 
I daresay you wouldn’t object to a bit 
in advance. We're all apt to get on the 
rocks some time or other.” 

Gibus went away with a look in his 
eyes that one sometimes sees in the 
whipped cur of fortune who has suddenly 
been flung a bone by a kindly hand. 

Gibus was ill, though he did not know 
it. He had passed beyond the stage of 
analysing his sensations. All of them 
were painful ones now. 

He turned up punctually at rehearsal 
each morning and went through his part 
with labored zeal. The members of the 
company were aware of his history and 
treated him with kindly tolerance. It 
was patent to them that the old actor 
was “passing” before their very eyes. 
With the quick sympathy of theatrical 
people for the misfortunes of their kind, 
their sensibilties were touched by his 
plight. 

His rendering of the part was more 
than mediocre; his gestures were re- 
dundant and most of them meaningless. 
His “Jew” was always in a fury, totally 
lacking in restraint. At the dress re- 
hearsal he was so ill that Crediton won- 
dered whether he would pull through it. 

“If I were you, Gibus,” he advised, “I 
should see a doctor. You're a sick man. 
We can’t do without you tomorrow with 
the show to be filmed.” 

Gibus drew himself up. “Don’t worry 
about me. I'll turn up or—or send 
someone to take my place. I owe you 
a big debt for your kindness in giving 
me the job. I won’t fail you.” 
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Crediton was not assured. Gibus had 
a moribund look. His face was grey; 


his eyes lifeless. The sands of his life 
were running out fast. It did not seem 
likely that either skill or money would 
be able to keep him alive for any con- 
siderable time. His vitality was almost 
spent. 

At ten next morning the play was to 
be filmed. Five minutes before that 
hour the company were assembled—all 
but Gibus, that is. 

At a quarter past ten they were still 
waiting for him. Crediton feared the 
worst. 

Crediton fumed for a minute or two 
and then went off to hurry him up. He 
entered without knocking, and the figure 
before the make-up table, dressed in Shy- 
lock’s robes, with ragged beard and 
grizzled locks, turned. He was putting 
the last touch of make-up to his face— 
a combination of blues and yellows. The 
color effect was rather ghastly, but 
Crediton was used to it. All the same, 
that or something else, which at the 
moment he did not stop to define, made 
a strange impression upon him. He felt 
a little afraid. Hitherto there had al- 
ways been a touch of 
patronage in his man- 
ner towards Gibus. 
Now he experienced 
the sensation of be- 
ing in awe of him. 
He had never before 
noticed how pierc- 
ingly dark _ were 
Gibus’ eyes, how 
they flashed, what a 
mingling of saturnine 
and kindly humor 
lay in their depths. 
But then Gibus at 
the dress rehearsal 
had not even made 
up. Perhaps he had not 
thought it worth while. 

“Er—you’re: behind time. 
We're waiting,” said Crediton, 
and then: “Your make-up’s won- 
derful. You might be the old 
man_ himself!” 

Crediton was about to proceed 
“Shylock” out of the dressing- 
room when something, a new- 
born deference, impelled him to 
step aside to allow the other to pass. 
He could not help observing that Gibus’ 
walk was peculiarly like that of the late 
tragedian, and when he reached the stage 
he heard him speak in tones so unlike 
his own and so like that other’s that the 
faces of the company took on a startled 
look. 

“A-ah? Are we all here? I am sorry 
to keep you waiting, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is the first time I have ever 
been—er—filmed. It is an experience. 
And where is our Portia?” 

He spoke the name as if—it were a 
caress or a tender memory. The actress 
referred to came forward. She owed 
her success to her extreme good looks 
and very little to her dramatic powers. 

“Here I am, Mr. Gibus,” she said 
saucily. “You’ve seen me before, you 
know.” 

“Shylock” strode up to her, put his 
hand under her chin, tilted her face, 
staring at it with a curious eagerness. 

“Pretty, very pretty,” he croaked, and 


patted her shoulder as though she had 
been a child. “Always be pretty. It is 
better than nothing, my dear.” 

She pouted, half angry, half amused. 

“Shylock” turned to Crediton. 

“Let us commence,” he said. 
time is short.” 

From the moment that “Shylock took 
the stage, Gibus and his ineffectual act- 
ing were forgotten. This was the real 
thing—something more than the real 
thing. It was uncanny—as uncanny as 
the late tragedian used to be in the 
dream-scene of “The Bells.” It went. be- 
yond a merely clever piece of imperson- 
ation. All present knew it to be a mas- 
terly performance. It was the dead 
actor himself and nothing whatever of 
Gibus, the understudy. They all thrilled 
to the voice reciting the famous passages. 


“My 













Not one of the little band of com- 
paratively insignificant actors and act- 
tresses had ever before played with any- 
one possessing such distinction. Every 
scene went without hitch. The med- 
iocre ones rose to something a little high- 
er; those with a spark of the true gift 
in them were caught up in the spirit of 
a thing they did not understand. 

When it was over and the Jew’s last 
words coughed out: “I pray you give me 
leave to go from hence” Crediton realized 
what an extraordinary performance he 
had witnessed. 

“We've filmed Irving!” he cried. “Or 
as good. I’ve got the world rights in this 
version, and the world will flock to see 
it. Gibus, where are you? I want to 
congrat—” 

But Gibus had gone, slipped away 
when no one was looking. For once, the 
actors and actresses discussed the per- 
formance in an impersonal manner be- 
fore dispersing to their dressing-rooms. 
They were more full of Gibus than them- 


The figure before the make-up table turned. 


selves. Crediton stayed behind to give 
some orders and then went in search of 
the absent man. 

He was not in his dressing-room. The 
make-up table was tidy. It looked as 
if no article upon it had been touched. 
The gas behind the wire netting over the 
mirror was out. Gibus must have been 
extraordinarily quick. Crediton left the 
room full of a sense of disappointment. 
He felt honestly indebted to Gibus. He 
wanted to thank him. 

He had three more rehearsals to at- 
tend that day. It was not until late in 
the afternoon that he was free. 

He dec‘ded to look him up, take him 
his money, thank him and offer him a 
permanent engagement. Gibus’ lodgings 
were in a poor part of the town. There 
were no lights in the house when he 

reached it, and all the 
blinds were drawn. 


Crediton knocked and 
rang. A woman opened 
the door. She looked 
troubled. 

“Mr. Gibus in?” he 
asked. “I’m his manager. 
Crediton’s my name.” 

Mr. Gibus—is dead, sir,” 
she hesitated. 

“Dead?” faltered Cred- 
iton. 

The woman held the 
door a little wider, indicat- 
ing that he might come in, 
and without speaking led 
him up a flight of uncar- 
peted stairs, and paused 
outside a shut door. 

“The poor gentleman 
left a message for you, sir, 
he said he was so sorry he 
had to fail you at the 
last, and that he only 
wanted enough of his sal- 
ary to bury him without 
fuss.” 

“But—but he didn’t fail 
me,” cried Crediton, and 
then in a shaking voice he 
asked: “What time did he 
die?” 

“Early this morning—be- 
fore five.” 

Crediton’s face went 
white. His brain swam. He could not 
grasp the meaning of what he heard. 
Gibus had died at five that morning! 
Then who——? 

The woman had silently opened the 
door. 

“He’s in there, sir,” she said. 

Crediton went in. There was nothing 
in the room except a table, a chair, and 
a bed with a sheeted form upon it. He 
lifted the covering. On the dead face 
was a look of peace. One hand lay 
across the chest, grasping what had geen 
Gibus’ most treasured possession, the 
frayed and discolored contract made be- 
tween himself and one whom he had 
venerated. 

And above the bed, tacked upon the 
wall, was a popular photograph of the 
famous tragedian. It was a speaking 
likeness. The eyes seemed to follow 
Crediton. In their depths lay a ming- 
ling of saturnine and kindly humor, 
and the smile on the lips was sphinx- 
like. 








Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





SUMMER PESTS 
Il 
THE TATTLESNAKE 


(Crotalus Scandalosus) 


While at all times a noxious pest—some specimens are highly venomous. When about to strike it emits a low tattling 
sound which, though scarcely audible, penetrates to a great distance. 
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Fool’s Gold 


VIll--The Way of the World 


each day the chances for Carol’s re- 

covery grew nearer certainty. But 
it was a week before she could see me. 

She was very pale and her features 
showed the ordeal she had _ passed 
through, though her eyes smiled a greet- 
ing as I entered the little room and came 
forward to the bed on which she lay. 
In one hand—a small thin 
hand now—she held a 
rose; the others of the 
flowers I had sent that 
day stood on the white- 
enamelled iron table be- 


I CALLED daily at the hospital and 


side her. 
“Is it bad for you to 
talk,” I asked in the 


hushed tone we use when 
speaking to the ill or to 
those in thrall to sor- 
row. 

She smiled faintly. 

“You speak as if I 
were about to die—in- 
stead of being quite in 
the way of life. No, I 
can talk easily. I must 
just lie quiet, that’s all.” 

For a moment I was at 
a loss for words. I was 
gazing into her eyes, eyes 
which I felt now—as 
when I first looked into 
their depths—were eyes I 
had known always. They 
were the eyes I remem- 
bered—and yet there was 
a change: they held a hint 
of sadness, the sadness 
knowledge brings. And 
they were somehow veil- 
ed. I could not see what 
lay behind their steady 
gaze. I was vaguely dis- 
appointed. 

“You have been very 
kind, Mr. Randall,” Carol 
said, “I have lived most luxuriously—” 

“Kind!” I cried, “it was monstrous— 
the accident. Rank carelessness. I can 
never forgive myself!” 

“No, no!” she broke in, “Please— 
don’t let’s talk of it!” Then with a 
touching attempt at lightness: “A 
dreadfully long time since I’ve seen you. 
I thought you’d quite forgotten me.” 

“No,” I said, “not quite.” 

She smiled. 

“When the flowers came—with my 
name on the card, I knew you had re- 
membered. How long has it been? How 
many years ago?” 

“Too many,” I answered. “But now— 
won’t you tell me where you’ve been— 
what you’ve been doing—since that 
night when I met you first?” 

“Well, let me see! I’ve been working, 
mostly—” . 

“Working?” 

“Yes, isn’t that enough?” 

“But I didn’t know—I thought—” 

“You thought I was provided for— 
against any such catastrophe? Well, 


candidly I didn’t exactly have to work. 
To live, that is. But I was interested in 
some girls who did have to, and—but 
you don’t want details!” 

“I want to know everything about 
you—everything!” 

Carol seemed amused by my enthu- 
siasm. 

“I don’t mind telling you, if that’s the 





“Yow'll have to stand the gaff—it’s the way of the world.” 


case. And because—well, I once thought 
we were to be such good friends. The 
night I met you I came to the dance 
fully furnished with credentials—I had 
been saving them for the occasion. I 
had heard so much of you from my 
sister, Alison Grey—” 

“Alison? My Alison—your sister?” 

“Yes, your Alison! And my half-sis- 
ter, if you insist on utter accuracy.” 

“But Alison—Alison—” 

I could only stammer incoherently. A 
thought was forming in my mind. Could 
this be the reason for that first strange 
familiar feeling—the dream. 

“Yes,” Carol went on, “she had writ- 
ten to me of you—at length. I meant to 
surprise you that night, by bringing you 
a new friend—myself. It wasn’t much 
of a surprise, as it turned out. More of 
a disappointment—to me anyway.” 

She smiled whimsically, as at a thing 
once of moment but now of none save 
for the slight half-pleasing sadness old 
joys or sorrows bring. 

A muttered exclamation crossed my 


I was 
the exclamation was 


lips but Carol did not hear it. 
glad of that: 
“Damn!” 

“Afterward,” she continued, “I wrote 
Alison and your Mother—” 

“You knew my Mother?” 

“Yes, and know her. I wrote then and 
asked them please not to tell you—of 
me. You see I had my pride—such as it 
was, and I knew by then 
that you were engaged— 
were to be married.” 

I did not speak. There 
Was a pause. Carol took 
up the thread of her 
story, speaking more 
slowly, her voice low but 
clear and steady as al- 
ways. 

“My Mother—who was 
Alison’s mother too, was 
dead. And now my 
Father died, quite sud- 
denly. Then I became 
interested in the work I 
told you of—and I went 
to work and kept on 
working. That's about 
all. My history does not 
take long to tell, does it?” 

Her eyes closed and she 
seemed tired. My heart 
went out to her; she 
seemed so frail yet so in- 
domitable. I could searce- 
ly trust myself to speak. 

“T must go now,” I said 
finally, “You will have to 
rest, and get well soon. 
I'll come back again, if I 
may. Thank you for tell- 
ing me—what you have! 
We may be friends now, 
mayn’t we—after the 
years lost?” 

Carol opened her eyes 
and smiled frankly up at 
me. 

“T hope so,” she said in a voice hardly 
more than a whisper, “I think so!” 


LEFT the cool white-curtained room 

and went home—home to the preten- 
tious house that had been home so long 
now by courtesy only. And to Laura. 
But my thoughts were all in the room 
I had left, with the girl whose small, 
brave face lay so quietly against the 
pillow—scarcely whiter—beneath. 

The idea of disloyalty in these thoughts 
never entered my head. Laura and I— 
thanks to the spaciousness of our abode 
—had been living for long in a fairly 
amicable state of mutual tolerance that 
lay somewhere between acquaintance- 
ship and friendship. It was not an un- 
common state in our world, counted as 
right so long as we did not jar the 
sacred legal bond which held us, if I may 
use the phrase, so closely apart. A 
physical abrogation of the marriage 
vows would have been actionable, there- 
fore wicked. An emotional or spiritual 
transgression of the relation, so long as 
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it was kept repressed or hidden, was no 
sin. Our life was in truth ordered by a 
religion of externals: Appearance was 
the criterion of its faithful observance. 

My love for Carol grew apace and I 
could not but take cognizance of its ex- 
istence. But I resolved that no word or 
action of mine should reveal that love 
to her or to others. I determined that 
nothing should be known which might 
hurt Carol or jeopardize the holy state 
of marital unhappiness in which Laura 
and I lived. For this, to me and to my 
world, was honor. 

I do not know what the outcome of 
it all would have been. For there hap- 
pened one fine day a circumstance, or 
rather a series of circumstances, of such 
moment to myself and to those near me 
as to recast us and our lives in a way no 
one of us had dreamed of. 


N THE morning of the fourteenth 
day of June, the first day of the 
panic, I was seated at breakfast when 
the telephone bell rang. Hugh Manning’s 
voice came over the wire, strong and 
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deep as ever but with a rasp of quick- 
ened energy that tightened my nerves 
to instant attention. 

“They’re goin’ after us,” he said. 
“Just got word. Meetin’ of directors 
soon’s we can get together. Come down 
right away!” 

“At once!” I said, and the instrument 
clicked a disconnection as the words left 
my lips. 

The meeting was brief.. Manning sat 
at the head of the long table, arms along 
the wide arms of his chair, the inevitable 
unlighted cigar fixed firmly in his mouth. 
We were all silent a moment. 

Manning leaned forward and spoke 
slowly, in his rumbling voice. 

“Hell’s goin’ to pop when th’ market 
opens,” he said, “an’ we might as well 
be ready. If we’re licked it wont be 
healthy for some of us. You know what 
we been doin’-—gamblin’ with money we 
happen to’ve had, for the time bein’— 
but which unfortunately belongs legally 
to th’ depos’tors.” 

My Uncle spoke up nervously, his face 
flushed, beads of perspiration standing 
on his brow. 

“Really, Mr. Manning,” he began, “I 
personally have always considered my- 
self a man of honor, and—” 

“You can still consider yourself that,” 
broke in Manning with a grim smile, “if 
we don’t get th’ hooks thrown into us.” 

His eyes suddenly lost the smile and 
grew cold and hard like an eagle’s eyes. 

“But how you fellows square what you 
are, with what you’d like to be and what 
you want people to think you are, don’t 
int’rest me. What does is, how we’re 
goin’ to save our scalps in this scrim- 
mage. We might lie down and get out 
alive, but I’m for fightin’. What I wan’t 
to know is—will you people stick?” 

My Uncle was the first to speak. His 
face was pale and strained-looking and 
his hands trembled slightly. 

“T think,” he said in a low voice, 
“there can be no question but that we 
should stand together. I personally have 
every confidence in Mr. Manning, and 
in our—er—resources.” 

A murmur of assent went round the 
table. Hugh Manning rose. 

“All right,” he said, “that’s settled.” 

He turned and walked ponderously 
from the room, with no words nor a 
glance at any one of us. 


WAS leaving my office that evening 

after a day of hard work and excite- 
ment in which, however, we had held 
our own on the exchange, when my 
Uncle called me into his office. 

“Just a word,” he said, smiling rather 
wanly. He was under an intense strain, 
as indeed we all were. “There is a little 
formal transfer I must ask you to help 
me with before you go.” 

He slipped the elastic band from a 
fat bundle of papers and laid them on 


~ the desk before me. 


“These  certificates—you recognize 
them? Securities, yours and your wife’s. 
It is necessary for us to pledge them 
temporarily.” 

“But Laura’s signature—” 

“Tt’s a matter of immediate moment,” 
said my Uncle, looking at me directly 
for the first time. His bushy white eye- 
brows were drawn together in a frown 
and: his eyes were large through his 
glasses. “Mr. Manning has communi- 
cated with his daughter and she has con- 


sented to the—ah—method of transfer. 
If you are in doubt,” he added. with dig- 
nity, “you may of course satisfy your- 
self by telephoning to Mr. Manning. It 
it, however, a matter of considerable 
present moment—” 

“Oh, it’s all right, of course,” I said, 
ashamed already of the half-formed sus- 
picion in my mind. 

I quickly wrote my own and Laura’s 
name—copying her signature as best I 
could—upon the certificates. 

My Uncle seemed relieved. He snap- 
ped the elastic band about the papers 
and shook my hand warmly. 

“A true Randall,” he said, beaming up- 
on me. “We never fail one another.” 


Y INTENTION was to mention the 

transaction to Laura that night, 

but she was dining out. In the morning 

the matter slipped my mind—until I 
reached my office at the bank. 

“Mr. Manning would like to see you, 
sir!” said a clerk as I entered. “He’s in 
the President’s room.” 

My father-in-law was seated alone at 
my Uncle’s desk. His mouth was set 
in a thin straight line and in his eyes 
was a look I had never seen there be- 
fore. 

“Sit down!” he ordered gruffly. 

I did so. 

“You endorsed certain securities yes- 
terday—in which my daughter owned an 
interest!” 

“Yes,” I said, “but—” 

“Wait!” He roared the word. “You 
admit forging your wife’s name to these 
securities and turning them over to your 
Uncle, endorsed in blank ?’ 

“Yes!” I said shortly. 

“Why?” 

“If you don’t know I certainly don’t,” 
I answered, a wave of anger against this 
unjust catechism rising to quench the 
fear that had assailed me. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Manning quickly. 

I told him then what had occurred, 
how my Uncle had pleaded necessity, had 
told me of his authorization for the 
transfer—it was my share of aid for his 
campaign. 

Manning’s face relaxed the least bit. 
He gazed out of the window and his left 
eyebrow shot up, as it did in moments 
of reflection. When he turned to me 
his face was wiped clean of all emotion. 
There was no anger in his voice. But I 
knew that he had come to some de- 
cision, momentous, I fancied, for me. 

“Randall,” he said bluntly, “your 
Uncle’s a thief. He’s cashed in those 
securities and skipped with the proceeds. 
And unless I’m mistaken you'll have to 
stand the gaff—it’s the way of the world. 

He pressed a button on the desk. 

“Mr. Carney and friend!” he said. 

The lawyer as he came in was followed 
by a short, black-derbied man who re- 
garded me fixedly from under heavy, 
down drawn brows. 

Manning looked at the lawyer. 

“Carney,” he said, I understand you 
represent Mrs. Randall in this action 
against her husband. You have seen the 
District Attorney?” 

“Yes, Burns here has a warrant for the 
arrest of John Doe!” 

Manning motioned toward me. 

“Well, that’s John Doe,” he snapped. 
“Serve your warrant and be quick about 
it. I’m busy as the devil!” 
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Missing Our Chance 


By Wituiam C. OWEN 

S° NOW Mr. Bryan takes the stump 

on behalf of non-resistance! Is it a 
philosophy that makes for peace? Of 
course it isn’t, being nothing but an in- 
vitation to place ourselves at the mercy 
of the militarist. It is the quintessence 
of submissiveness and, therefore, a direct 
invitation to the invader. Given a peo- 


prosperity depends on military aggres- 
siveness nothing can be done. 

Does one plead for a vague propa- 
ganda; a Chautauqua program of 
preachy slush? Not at all. One pleads, 
as Harper’s WEEKLY pleads, for a defi- 
nite stand in accordance with old-estab- 
lished and incessantly reaffirmed Ameri- 
can principles. America professes to 
believe in the free and equal rights of 
all and not to believe in the heaven- 







Yet 
America recently thought it necessary to 
congratulate the Kaiser on his birthday, 
though knowing well that democracy 
has no more deadly foe than this same 


granted privileges of Kaisers. 


Kaiser. America ardently participates 
in the making of international treaties 
intended to unite the world in bonds of 
peace; yet America does nothing when 
this war-mad Kaiser contemptuously 
tears them up. America understands 
quite clearly the difference between war- 
ships and non-combatant merchantmen; 
yet America does nothing when Kaiser- 
dom ignores that difference. America 
acknowledges frankly that when the 
countries now standing neutral choose 
to unite against Germany the war will 
automatically end; yet America, profess- 
ing to yearn for peace, will not venture 
to give the lead which all those other 
countries would jump at the chance of 
following. 

Why cannot we, loud in our condem- 





ple trained to obeying 





the word of command 
and Hohenzollerns will 
always be on hand to 
utter and enforce it. 
What is to be done? 
Obviously we are mov- 
ing in a vicious circle 
from which, somehow, 
we must escape. Ob- 
viously we must get 
out of militarism, if 
nly because the world 
cannot afford to be- 
some permanently 
bankrupt. Obviously 
to this game of making 
yneself more destruc- 
tive than the other 
‘ellow there is no end; 
‘or, just as today the 
Arizona is only so 
much junk as com- 
yvared to the Queen 
Jizabeth, which has 











10th the heels and the 
guns on her, so tomor- 
row the Queen Eliza- 
veth will herself be 
unk. A devil’s dance 
o which there is no 
end. 

How are we to get 
ut of militarism? 
Since it is self-evident 
that release cannot 
ome through the pil- 
ing up of armaments, 
ome other exit must 
be sought, and exam- 
ination of the prem- 
ises shows only one 
xistent. Only when 
it is understood that 
war ig an anachronism; 
‘hat (it ‘pays neither 
he conqueror nor the 
conquered; that its 
invasive ethics are in- 
jerior to the co-dper- 
tive ethics of indus- 
trialism; that, in a 
word, its day is past— 
only then can we hope 
‘o shed militarism as 
‘he snake sheds its 
‘orn-out skin. Until 
eople shake off the 
delusion that national 





Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 


would prevail—w'’) personal 
visits and mess: 3ubsti- 
tuted for direct, com- 
munication; with alks, 
street carsand elevate: aed; 
with every old-fashioned «cans 


of communication presse’ ‘nto 
service and all of them coin- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 
nomic losswould be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 
well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. TheBellSystem has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 
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nation of secret diplomacy, pluck up 
the courage to speak out? Why cannot 
we, boisterous champions, in the ab- 
stract, of industrialism, seize this con- 
crete opportunity of over-throwing mil- 
itarism? What practical sense is there 
in talking about rights while tolerating 
utter disregard of rights that have been 
the sanctity of international treaties and 
Hague conventions? Why brag eternally 
of our great moral influence while we 
are afraid to put our foot down and say 
sternly—‘“Here is the law, to which you 
yourselves agreed, and by that law we 
intend to see to it that you abide?” 


T PRESENT Bryan, the astutest of 
all politicians, has gauged us right. 
At present, for all our bluster, we are for 
peace at any price. At present, sunk in 
our anxiety for personal safety and com- 
mercial prosperity, we are eager that 
others should rake our chestnuts from 
the fire. It is both cowardly and dis- 
honest, and the nation that yields to 
those two vices is already on the tobog- 
gan to obscurity. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Catholic Church and Birth 
Control 


By Joun A. RYAN 

HE article by Miss Hopkins on this 

subject presents the Catholic teach- 
ing and attitude substantially, albeit 
somewhat feebly. Two points in her 
paper may with advantage receive some 
further brief discussion. 

She contends that, while the spirit of 
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the Bible is against birth restriction, it 
contains no specific prohibition of mod- 
ern contraception. To be sure, the 
Scripture could not be expected to forbid 
explicitly a class of practices that were 
not invented until several centuries after 
the last of the Holy Books was written. 
But the description of the punishment of 
Onan certainly involves an implicit con- 
demnation of all preventive devices, of 
the principle of artificial prevention, not 
merely of the particular articifice used 
by Onan. Such has been the interpre- 
tation of this passage invariably given 
by Christian authorities. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that 
the Bible does not give us a systematic 
statement of all the great principles of 
morality, much less a complete appli- 
cation of them to the manifold phases, 
varieties, and details of concrete human 
conduct. Indeed, the Scriptures do not 
even profess to furnish such full and sat- 
isfactory ethical instruction. Hence we 
Catholics seek both the principles and 
the applications of moral doctrine not 
only in the Bible, but in official Christian 
tradition, and in the natural moral law, 
“that unwritten law,” to quote the 
words of Cicero, “which is inborn, which 
we have derived from nature herself, 
and which is the highest reason.” Our 
ultimate authority and guide in the in- 
terpretation of all three of these sources 
of ethical knowledge is the Catholic 
Church. (On this general subject, see 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia” on 
“Ethics” and “Moral Theology.”) 


HE second point in Miss Hopkins’ ar- 

ticle on which a word of comment may 
be helpful, occurs in connection with her 
presentation of what she calls “a curi- 
ous document.” This is an English 
translation of a German translation of a 
Roman decision concerning the morality 
of contraception. In passing, I would 
observe that the original Latin docu- 
ment is not so remote from accession 
as one might infer from a consideration 
of the peculiar channels through which 
it reached the notice of Miss Hopkins. 
It can be found in any current manual 
of moral theology. As presented in the 
indirect rendition quoted in her article, 
the document suffers considerably, and 
is, to say the least, not very illuminating. 
The translation is crudely literal, gives 
a ludicrous version of certain technical 
terms, and in one or two matters is posi- 
tively misleading. 

The real import of the answer given 
to Bishop Bouvier by the Roman Con- 
gregation (in this instance, the Con- 
gregation of the Sacred Poentientiaria: 
there is no such body as the “Holy 
High Court of Doctrine”) is in brief 
that the wife who unwillingly but un- 
der grave duress permits certain pre- 
ventive artifices on the part of her 
Onanistic husband, may be free from 
personal sin, and hence may be absolved 
in confession; but that the husband is 
guilty of a grave sin, and hence may not 
be absolved; for the voluntary action 
is always grievously immoral. The 
same general answer has been given in a 
number of subsequent decisions by the 
Roman authorities. Consequently the 
official teaching of the Church is that 
all forms of contraception are morally 
wrong and unlawful. 

Whatever success the birth-restriction 
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propagandists may have in other circles, 
there is one element of society which will 
remain comparatively unaffected and un- 
polluted by their efforts. That is the 
membership of the Catholic Church. 
That Church condemns, and ten thou- 
sand years hence will still condemn, the 
artificial prevention of conception as 
something unnatural and essentially con- 
trary to the moral law; and it will for- 
ever forbid the Sacraments to those of 
its members who weakly yield to the 
temptation to indulge in this perverse 
and debasing practice. And we Catholics 
who realize that no social group can 
violate with impunity any of the natural 
laws of morality, and who know some- 
thing of human history and human 
psychology, say to the superficial per- 
sons who advocate the use of contra- 
ceptives that the more extensively their 
recommendations are followed, the soon- 
er the Catholic element will become pre- 
dominant in our population. The Cath- 
olic element will survive because it is 
the fittest to survive, because it will con- 
serve those moral qualities of self con- 
trol, self sacrifice, endurance, and loyalty 
to God and the soul which are the prin- 
cipal conditions of survival in the com- 
petitive struggle for survival among hu- 
man beings. We shall protect ourselves 
against the development of rotten hearts 
and flabby intellects. Knowing that in 
the nurture of human beings quality 
cannot be had without quantity, wi 
shall rejoice that our view of the moral 
aspect of birth control compels us to 
provide for both the quantity and the 
quality. 


A Free Press 


By R. W. Boilsseier 

HAVE read your editorial headed 

“The Morgan Shooting.” I am as- 
tonished that you, as an American citi- 
zen, which I presume you to be, have 
the audacity to advocate such reaction- 
ary principles antagonistic to the free- 
dom of the press. 

It is true, you are not directly attack- 
ing the freedom of the press, but one 
can plainly read between the lines in the 
following extract from your article that 
you would gladly see The Fatherland or 
kindred papers suppressed so long as 
your brand of writings is not interfered 
with. That I call real Anglophobile 
logic. 

“Should American cities allow Ger- 
man secret money to plaster the walls 
with statements that Americans will be 
upholding the hands of the President if 
they agitate against freedom of export 
of munitions.” 


Hw, in the first place, do you know 
that this is done by German secret 
money? 

There are millions of native American 
citizens, of which I have the honor to be 
one, who disapprove of the practice of 
exporting munitions of war to any of 
the belligerents, especially as in the 
present case it only helps to prolong 
the European war, only assisting the 
allies, therebly causing us to be very 
unneutral. 

There may not be any legal obstacle 
to this in the International law, but it 
is certainly inhuman, or against the 
principles of humauity, about which we, 
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Since the War Began, at no time 
has it been so evident to Ameri- 
cans as now, that the most im- 
portant thing in the lives of all of 
us is the progress of the European 
War. 


Next to your daily bread the war 
interests you most vitally. It may 
even come to be the most important 
part of your problem of living. 


The publication of greatest funda- 
mental interest to you today is the 
periodical that can best report those 
phases of the war that come clos- 
est to your country and you. 


Because of connections abroad and 
at home, Harpers Weekly is that 
publication. As a critical commen- 
tary that presents inside facts and 
underlying causes and conditions, it 
is the necessary bridge for intelli- 
gent readers between the daily 
newspaper and the monthly review. 
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